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•S.P.  Law  Library  Inadequate 


By  Steve  Conley 

Numerous  complaints  from  the  inmate 
population  concerning  the  Law  Library  have 
prompted  this  article.  In  an  effort  to  do  a 
thorough  report  on  the  problems,  Dave  Beat- 
ty,  Librarian,  along  with  a  number  of  in- 
mates were  contacted.  We  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Beatty  for  his  help  and  coopera- 
tion in  responding  to  our  questions.  It  was 
only  through  his  help  that  we  were  able  to 
gain  some  insight  into  the  problems  of  the 
Law  Library. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Bounds  vs.  Smith,  "state 
prison  authorities  are  required  to  assist 
inmates  in  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
meaningful  legal  papers,  by  providing  pri- 
soners with  adequate  law  libraries  or  ade- 
quate assistance  from  those  trained  in  the 
law."  According  to  Kevin  Murphy,  that's 
where  the  problems  begin.  "The  way  the  Law 
Library  is  presently  operated,  it  fails  to 
comply  with  the  the  mandate  of  the  Bounds 
Court.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
search tools  to  gain  access  to  the  case  law 
held  in  the  many  volumes  of  federal  and 
state  reporters.  Just  having  alot  of  law 
\  books  on  the  shelves  does  not  mean  that  the 
Prison  is  providing  'meaningful  access.' 
Research  tools  like  the  Modern  Federal 
Practice  Digest,  Pacific  Digest,  Shepards 
Citations,  and  so  forth  are  also  necessary. 
But  these  are  either  not  provided  or  out  of 
date  In  some  cases,  state  and  federal  re- 
porters haven't  been  up-dated  in  two  to 
fifteen  years." 

Murphy  explains  that  just  having  the  case 
law  on  the  shelves  is  of  very  little  help 
unless  you  already  know  what  case  you  are 
looking  for.  Without  research  tools,  access 
to  the  proper  case  and  the  most  recent 
decisions  is  next  to  impossible.  "With- 
out the  state  and  federal  digests,  along 
with  a  complete  set  of  Shepards  Citations, 


proper  legal  research  is  often  hopeless." 

Researching  the  law  is  the  most  critical 
aspect  of  any  type  of  post-conviction  liti- 
gation. Not  having  the  current  law  avail- 
able becomes  an  insurmountable  handicap. 
Not  knowing  the  current  or  proper  case  law 
very  often  causes  prisoners  to  file  frivo- 
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By  Otis  Thrasher 

Rumors  were  spreading  that  a  cubical  in 
Close  I  was  being  converted  for  use  as  a 
detention  unit.  I  investigated  and  found  out 
the  following. 

Due  to  the  backlog  of  prisoners  awaiting 
isolation  confinement,  new  facilities  are 
needed.  According  to  Sergeant  Neubauer, 
"The  4  cells  used  in  the  Detention  Unit  can 
not  accomodate  the  number  of  men  sentenced 
to  do  isolation  time.  Presently  the  backlog 
extends  all  the  way  to  October.  It  kind  of 
defeats  the  purpose  of  giving  someone  'Hole' 
time  for  rule  violations  if  they  have  to 
wait  six  months  to  do  their  time." 

Sergeant  Neubauer  went  on  to  state  that 
he  doesn't  know  exactly  what  changes  will  be 
made,  but  Max  II  Lower  A  will  have  some 
cells  remodeled.  "I  assume  the  windows  will 
be  screened  up  and  probably  a  partition 
installed  to  segregate  the  detention  cells 
from  the  other  Max  II  cells.  There  will  be 
five  cells  involved.  The  new  detention 
cells  will  be  used  for  anyone  in  the  popula- 
tion receiving  isolation  time,  not  just  for 
the  letter  units  as  rumored." 

The  men  housed  in  the  prospective  isola- 
tion cells  in  Lower  A,  have  been  moved  to 
other  cells  and  cubes  throughout  the  Max-II 
Unit.  So  far  the  only  changes  that  can  be 
observed  are  five  empty  cells.  It  will  take 
some  time  before  everything  is  completed  but 
one  thing  for  sure,  men  sentenced  to  isola- 
tion will  be  going  more  quickly  in  the 
future. 
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In  this  edition  of  the  Siberian  Express  a 
reprint  of  a  speech  given  by  William  G. 
Nagel,  Vice  President  of  The  American  Foun- 
dation, Institute  of  Corrections,  is  encluded. 
The  focus  of  Mr.  Nagel 's  speech  is  on  the 
sorry  state  of  affairs  of  the  American  cor- 
rectional systems — both  state  and  federal. 
Hopefully,  the  information  provided  by  Mr. 
Nagel  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clear 
picture  of  the  problems  of  the  present  cor- 
rectional systems  in  this  country,  and  the 
philosophies  that  created  them. 

Mr.  Nagel  offers  some  solutions  to  the 
present  dilemma.   Most  importantly,  it  is 
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pointed  out  that  we  do  not  need  more  prisons 
constructed,  nor  do  we  need  to  add  cell  space 
to  our  existing  institutions.  It  has  been 
well  established  that  as  soon  as  new  cell 
space  has  been  created,  those  cells  will  be 
filled  with  corrections  officials  soon  back 
before  state  and  federal  legislators  request- 
ing funding  for  additional  cells.  What  is 
needed  are  alternatives  to  prisons,  with 
sentencing  guidelines  that  allow  for  the 
expansion  of  community  based  centers. 

Most  correctional  administrators  agree  that 
their  prison  populations  are  made  up  of  ap- 
proxiraatly  sixty  to  seventy-five  percent 
property  offenders.  That  few  of  these  people 
are  in  need  of  the  full  blown  maximum  or 
medium  prison  confinement,  and  the  public 
would  be  better  served  (through  tax  savings) 
with  these  individuals  placed  in  community 
based  centers.  All  that  is  happening  now,  is 
that  today's  inmate  populations  are  being 
conditiond  to  live  and  survive  in  the  prison 
environment.  Very  little  is  being  done  to 
develop  skills  that  provide  for  living  and 
surviving  in  the  free  world. 

A  second  article  has  been  encluded  in  this 
edition  from  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
also  Mr.  Burger's  position  that  today's  pri- 
sons are  in  a  state  of  decay,  to  which  he 
offers  the  proposition  that  the  prisons  be 
turned  into  schools  and  factories.  That  the 
people  confined  to  those  institutions  be  given 
"real"  jobs  for  which  they  will  be  paid  a 
minimum  wage. 

This  concept  is  not  new.  Actually,  soon 
after  the  idea  of  prison  was  first  conceived, 
it  was  thought  that  they  should  be  self- 
sustaining.  Most  of  the  "old  style"  prisons 
like  Sing  Sing  and  San  Quentin,  were  build  on 
the  industrial  model.  This  concept  was  aban- 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   11 
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LETTERS  &  COMMENTARY 


First  impressions  of 
M.S. P..  Upon  arrival,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  gain 
accurate  answers  to  the 
normal  questions  one  has  when 
first  entering  an  institu- 
tion. Even  more  frustrating 
was  that  the  answers  I  did 
receive  were  in  effect  worth- 
less, as  one  staff  member 
would  indicate  something 
totally  different  from  the 
other.  After  being  here  4 
weeks,  I  find  the  situation 
no  better. 

Since  there  is  no  Rule 
Book  provided,  one  has  to 
guess  at  the  rules  and  regul- 
ations of  the  institution.  I 
have  no  idea  of  what  is 
against  the  rules,  nor  do  I 
know  what  I  can  expect  in  the 
way  of  disciplinary  action  in 
the  event  that  I  violate  a 
rule. 

On  "Fish-Row"  I  was  told 
of  the  various  programs  and 
activities  offered  at  M.S. P., 
for  rehabilitation.  My 
impression  of  these  programs 
is  that  they  are  few,  short 
sighted  and  have  a  badly 
limited  access  to  those 
inmates  who  could  use  them, 
who  actually  need  them.  With 
the  high  rate  at  which  young 
offenders  are  processed 
through  here,  it  would  appear 
to  be  more  advantagious  to 
the  state  of  Montana,  and  the 
offender,  to  offer  more  and 
widely  ranged  vocational 
training  and  college  level 
educational  programming.  (And 
not  to  limit  the  college 
programs  to  those  inmates  who 
are  rich  or  have  a  means  for 
special  funding.) 

It  also  appears  that  this 
present  system  is  sustaining 
its  budget  and  control  by 
means  of  revolving  offenders; 
this  is  obvious  by  the  high 
return  rate  of  parole  viol- 
ators for  technical  viola- 
tions that  would  not  amount 


to  a  misdemeanor  violation  of 
law.  This  practice  is  not 
only  self  destructive  for  a 
progressive  management,  but 
demoralizing  and  expensive 
for  the  citizens  of  Montana. 

One  of  the  most  confusing 
processes  that  one  encounters 
here  is  classification,  or 
custody  board.  You  are  faced 
with  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures that  can  be  changed, 
modified,  or  in  short — 
manipulated  in  any  manner 
suited  by  the  staff  member  to 
achieve  his  or  her  desired 
effect  on  the  individual. 
It  appears  that  whatever  is 
advantagious  for  the  person- 
nnel  and  institution,  i.e. 
job  placement,  housing,  or 
personal  interest,  that  is 
the  course  taken.  It  would 
be  more  productive  and  gain  a 
good  deal  more  respect  by  the 
inmate  population,  if  the 
staff  would  follow  closer  to 
their  own  guidelines  and 
procedures,  rather  than 
relying  on  personal  whim. 

There  are  of  course  many 
aspects  of  the  Montana  system 
that  I  have  yet  to  encounter. 
And  I  am  not  looking  forward 
to  more  of  what  I  have  exper- 
ienced to  this  point.  Per- 
haps the  road  through  the 
process  will  brighten.  It  is 
obvious  that  improvement  in 
ones  life  and  ability  or 
progress  when  released  will 
have  to  come  from  within  ones 
self,  as  it  takes  a  good  deal 
of  energy  and  patience  to 
deal  with  the  institution  as 
it  is  now. 

Dale  Anderson,  #21346 


rni TOR 

Can  the  legal  profession, 
in  the  State  of  Montana  and 
the  nation  overall,  be  chang- 


ed and  modified  to  better  the 
interests  of  justice;  as  well 
as  remedying  the  prevailing 
problems  of  the  incurred  high 
prosecution  costs  and  further 
burdening  the  present  over- 
load in  the  various  court 
dockets?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  plagued  legisla- 
tors, judiciary,  and  the 
interested  public  overall  for 
decades. 

At  present  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  incentive  for 
members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion to  do  their  utmost  to 
succeed,  while  representing 
the  conflicting  parties  of 
adversary,  judicial  proceed- 
ings. In  the  past,  profes- 
sional integrity  and  a  desire 
to  morally  succeed  seemed  to 
be  incentive  enough,  for  one 
to  provide  and  give  his 
utmost  in  the  service  of 
others.  That  does  not  always 
appear  to  be  the  case  today, 
or  there  would  not  be  so  many 
appeals,  post-conviction 
relief  petitions,  and  habeas 
corpus  actions  being  address- 
ed the  courts;  and  on  the 
central  issue  of  reasonably 
effective  assistance  of 
counsel.  Common  sense  dic- 
tates the  logical  and  infer- 
red reason  here 

In  criminal  cases  today, 
where  the  State  is  required 
to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  costs  of 
defendants  of  poverty  status, 
there  is  a  great  outlay  of 
taxpayers  dollars  to  meet 
these  financial  burdens.  In 
cases  where  an  accused  re- 
tains private  counsel,  the 
costs  to  the  State  are  not  as 
high;  and  yet  the  judicial 
proceedings  themselves  deduct 
from  the  local,  taxpayer- 
funded  treasury. 

One  proposal  which  might 
defer  and  lessen  these  costs 
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(Note:  In  each  issue  of 
the  Siberian  Express  we  will 
try  to  provide  legal  informa- 
tion on  issues  concerning 
conditions  of  confinement  or 
post-conviction  matters.) 

By  Michael  Ede 

IMPOSITION  OF  A  GREATER 
SENTENCE  ON  A  DEFENDANT 
WHO  GOES  TO  TRIAL  THAN 
ON  ONE  WHO  PLEADED  GUILTY 
MAY  BE  EVIDENCE  OF  JUDICIAL 
VI NDI CTI VENESS 

Defendant  was  indicted  in 
Massachusetts  state  court 
along  with  two  co-defendants 
for  armed  robbery,  assault 
and  related  offenses.  One  of 
the  co-defendants  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  imprisonment. 
Defendant  and  his  remaining 
co-defendant  were  convicted 
after  a  jury  trial,  and 
defendant  received  a  forty- 
to-fifty  year  prison  sen- 
tence, which  was  reduced  on 
appeal  to  a  term  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  years.  De- 
fendant's petition  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  denied 
in  the  district  court. 

On  appeal,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit 
reversed  and  remanded  for 
resentencing,  holding  that 
the  prison  sentence  consti- 
tuted unconstitutional  pun- 
ishment for  the  defendant's 
exercise  of  the  right  to 
trial.  The  court  explained 
that  the  action  of  the  trial 
judge  in  calling  in  defense 
counsel  and  strongly  urging  a 
plea  of  guilty  becuse  a  jury 
verdict  would  probably  result 
in  a  substantial  prison 
sentence  created  the  possible 


appearance  of  vindictiveness, 
especially  where  the  defen- 
dant was  convicted  by  a  jury 
and  received  a  substantially 
longer  sentence  than  had  a 
co-defendant  who  pled  guilty. 
The  court  thus  directed  that 

defendant  be  resentenced  by 
another  judge.   Longval  v. 

Meachum,  651  F.2d  818  (1st 

Cir.  1981) 

*  *  *  * 

CONFESS  IONS-  - 

DEFENDANT'S  STATEMENTS 

TO  POL  I CE  FOUND 
INVOLUNTARY  BECAUSE 
INDUCED  BY  HOPES  OF 

LENI ENCY 

Defendant,  convicted  of 
the  robbery-murder  of  an 
elderly  neighbor,  argued  on 
appeal  that  his  confession 
should  have  been  suppressed 
because  it  had  been  induced 
by  an  improper  police  inter- 
rogation. 

Defendant  had  admitted  the 
killing  to  his  mother,  who 
advised  police.  Defendant 
acceded  a  police  request  to 
come  to  the  station  house  for 
questioning;  there  he  was 
advised  of  his  rights  and  was 
interrogated  for  several 
hours,  during  which  time  he 
maintained  his  innocence.  A 
superior  officer  was  consult- 
ed and  spoke  privately  with 
defendant,  advising  him  that 
"if  he  (gave)  a  statement  to 
police  there  would  be  a  much 
better  chance  of  him  receiv- 
ing a  lesser  offense  than 
first  degree  murder."  Defend- 
ant thereupon  admitted  the 
crime  and,  subsequently, 
signed  transcribed  confes- 
sion. 


The  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  in 
reviewing  defendant's  claim 
that  his  confession  was  not 
voluntary,  observed: 

Many  factors  bear  on  the 
issue  of  voluntariness. 
These  include  the  defendant's 
knowledge  and  waiver  of  his 
Miranda  rights;  the  defend- 
ant's age,  experience,  prior 
record,  level  of  education 
and  intelligence;  the  length 
of  time  defendant  is  detained 
and  interrogated;  whether 
physical  punishment  was  used, 
including  deprivation  of  food 
or  sleep;  defendant's  ability 
to  understand  the  questions; 
the  defendant's  physical  and 
emotional  condition  and  his 
reaction  to  the  interroga- 
tion; whether  any  deceit  or 
improper  promises  were  used 
in  gaining  the  admissions; 
and  any  mental  weakness  the 
defendant  may  possess.  (Cit- 
ations omitted.) 

The  issue  of  voluntar- 
iness, it  continued,  depends 
upon  the  "impetus"  for  in- 
culpatory statement;  "If  the 
statement  is  not  the  product 
of  'rational  intellect  and 
free  will,'  but  results  from 
a  promise  of  help  or  leniency 
by  a  person  in  authority  it 
is  not  considered  voluntary 

and  is  notadmissible." 
*  *  * 

TIME  SPENT   IN  COMMUNITY 
TREATMENT  CENTER  AFTER 
CONVICTION  BUT  BEFORE 
SENTENCE  SHOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  CREDITED  AGAINST 
SENTENCE 

After  his  conviction  for 
counterfeiting,  petitioner 
filed  petition  for  a  writ  of 


mandamus  to  compel  the  attor- 
ney general  to  credit  against 
his  sentence  time  spent  in  a 
federal  community  treatment 
center  subsequent  to  convic- 
tion but  before  sentencing. 
The  district  court  issued  the 
writ  of  mandamus  and  the 
government  appealed 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eleventh  Circuit  affirm- 
ed, holding  at  failure  to 
give  the  presentence  detainee 
credit  for  time  spent  in  the 
center  violated  the  equal 
protection  component  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  due  process 
clause.  The  court  reasoned 
that  the  time  should  be  so 
credited  because  petitioner 
was  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion  as,  and  under 
restrictions  identical  to, 
those  imposed  on  inmates  who 
were  serving  sentences  al- 
ready imposed.  The  court 
further  explained  that  where 
the  government  actually  tells 
presentence  detainee  that  he 
is  subject  to  the  threat  of 
prosecution  for  failing  to 
return  to  the  treatment 
center,  it  should  not  later 
claim  that  the  threat  of 
prosecution  was  merely  a 
subjective  and  erroneous 
belief  on  the  part  of  the 
petitioner.  Johnson  v. 
Smith,  696  F2d  1334  (11th 
Cir.  1983) 

PLEA   3ARGAINS   BANNED 

Pomona,  CA  (AP) 

Two  defendants  accused  of 
drug  dealing  and  an  alleged 
welfare  cheat  were  freed 
after  Superior  Court  judges 
who  earlier  had  banned  plea- 
bargaining  said  every  court- 
room was  packed  with  criminal 
proceedings. 

"We  don't  have  the  courts 
to  try  them  all,"  said  Pomona 
Chief  Judge  Roy  Norman.  "It's 
chaos." 

After  the  three  defendants 
went  free,  court  officials 
decided  the  two-week-old  ban 


on  plea  bargains  wasn't 
working,  and  they  plan  to 
reinstate  a  modified  plea- 
bargain  policy  to  keep  jus- 
tice from  stalling,  Norman 
said. 

They've  also  received 
promises  from  other  county 
courts  to  help  absorb  ome  of 
the  overload  temporarily. 

"We  must  try  some  other 
approaches.  This  was  one 
approach  that  we  tried  that 
maybe  didn't  get  its  fair 
opportunity  to  work." 

EXCONVICT--   I   JUST  WANTED 
TO  HELP  LADY 

Chicago  (AP) 

Unemployed  ex-convict 
Michael  Johnson's  efforts  to 
help  a  disoriented  woman  on 
her  way  home  were  hampered  by 
worry  that  his  actions  might 
be  misinterpreted  if  he 
searched  her  purse  for  an 
address. 

"Being  an  ex-con,  I  didn't 
want  to  cause  any  knd  of  con- 
fusion by  being  seen  going 
through  her  purse,"  said 
Johnson  who  was  released  for 
good  behavior  after  serving 
13  months  of  a  three-year 
sentence  for  delivering 
narcotics. 

As  it  was  he  spent  three 
hours  and  more  than  $20  in 
his  search  for  the  elderly 
woman's  home. 

Johnson,  28,  spotted- 
Stephanie  Morford,  76,  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  about  8:15 
p.m.  Monday.  Police  said 
later  she  had  left  her  home 
about  7:30  a.m. 

"I  knew  something  was 
wrong  as  soon  as  I  saw  her 
sitting  there  with  no  coat 
on,"  said  Johnson.  "That's  a 
rough  area  and  I  knew  she 
didn't  belong  there." 

Mrs.  Morford  was  dressed 
in  lightweight  jogging  outfit 
and  Johnson  said  she  appeared 
exhausted. 

"I  asked  if  I  could  help 
her  get  home,  but  she  could- 
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n  t  remember  anything," 
Johnson  recalled.  "All  she 
was  able  to  tell  me  was  she 
lived  near  Sears." 

Johnson  knew  of  a  nearby 
Sears  store  so  he  and  Mrs. 
Morford  got  on  a  bus  in  hopes 
of  recognizing  her  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mrs.  Morford  has  a  purse 
but  Johnson  hesitated  to 
search  it,  fearing  how  it 
might  look  if  someone  chal- 
lenged him  as  he  searched  for 
an  address. 

He  worked  his  way  around 
the  dilemma  by  explaining  the 
situation  to  another  bus  pas- 
senger, who  checked  the  purse 
and  found  Mrs.  Morford 's 
name  but  no  address.  A  check 
of  the  phone  book  was  no  help 
either. 

The  two  got  into  a  taxi 
and  road  for  more  than  an 
hour  until  Johnson  had  spent 
nearly  all  of  his  money  for 
cab  fare. 

Eventually,  Johnson  called 
the  telephone  company  and 
asked  supervisor  to  check 
unlisted  numbers.  A  super- 
visor called  woman's  husband, 
Donald  Morford,  who  called 
Johnson  at  a  pay  phone  where 
he  was  waiting. 

"When  I  told  him  his  wife 
was  with  me,  he  was  so  excit- 
ed he  could  hardly  speak," 
Johnson  said.  "He  was  (so) 
nervous  all  could  say  was 
'Would  you  please  bring  her 
home  to  me? ' " 

Morford  said  his  wife  suf- 
fers from  senility  and  has 
lapses  of  memory.  She  was 
about  20  blocks  from  home 
when  Johnson  discovered  her. 

"I  can't  thank  this  young 
man  enough,"  said  Morford,  a 
retired  railroad  worker. 
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By  Michael  Ede 

The  Montana  State  Prison 
offers  a  wide  range  of  treat- 
ment programs  through  its 
Classification  and  Treatment 
Department.  For  a  small  pri- 
son, the  treatment  programs 
presented  are  extensive  and 
well  staffed.  Programs  range 
from  those  that  primarily 
treat  men  with  drug  and 
alcohol  problems,  to  those 
concerning  personality  ad- 
justment, like:  depression, 
suicide,  adjustment  problems 
(disciplinary,  etc.),  aggres- 
sion, and  sex  offenders. 

Treatment  can  consist  of 
one-on-one  counseling  for 
those  in  need  individual 
treatment,  to  group  therpy. 
Groups  meet  weekly  from  one 
and  a  half  hours  to  two 
hours,  or  once  every  two 
weeks.  Scheduling  depends  of 
the  availablity  of  staff  and 
the  needs  of  the  clients. 
Three  on-going  programs  are: 
Aggression  Control,  the  Sex 
Offenders  Program,  and  indi- 
vidual counseling  with  a 
counselor  or  psychologist. 
There's  even  a  program  in 
Transactional  Analysis  for 
those  interested  in  personal 
growth  and  self- 
actualization. 

Some  programs  are  set-up 
on  a  short  time  basis  or  as 
the  need  arises.  Crisis 
Intervention,  for  those 
suffering  from  severe  depres- 
sion, attempted  suicide  or 
adjustment  problems,  is 
offered  depending  on  the 
distress  of  the  individual. 
According  to  Sandy  Heaton, 
Director  of  Classification 
and  Treatment,  "There  is  no 
'magic  pill'  available  £o 
cure  all  of  the  ailments  our 
staff  attempt  to  treat.  Most 
often  the  therapist  can  only 
point  out  apparent  behavior 
characteristics,  advising  the 
individual  on  ways  in  which 
to  cope  with  his  problems. 
Since  each  man  is  different 


in  personality  and  temper- 
ment,  there  is  no  one  treat- 
ment model  that  will  work  for 
everyone.  Some  respond 
favorably  to  group  or  indiv- 
idual counseling,  while 
others  may  need  to  be  placed 
on  medication." 

The  Classification  and 
Treatment  processes  up  to  two 
hundred  individuals  each  year 
through  its  various  programs. 
That  works  out  to  a  little 
less  than  one  third  of  the 
prison  population.  That's  a 
large  load,  considering  the 
small  staff  which  comprise 
that  Department.  Gene  Stroo- 
bants,  Psychologist  III,  is 
critical  of  the  shortage  of 
personnel  in  his  department. 
"So  much  of  a  counselor's 
time  is  taken  up  by  endless 
paper  work,  that  there  is 
little  time  left  to  spend 
actually  counseling."  This 
grievance  is  echoed  by  many 
of  the  counseling  staff. 

According  to  Mr.  Stroo- 
bants,  the  number  of  clients 
seeking  treatment  has  greatly 
increased  over  the  past  two 
years.  Many  inmates  are 
under  pressure  from  the 
parole  board  to  submit  them- 
selves for  treatment  before 
parole  consideration  will  be 
given;  but  just  as  many 
others  are  seeking  treatment 
on  their  own.  "Most  of  the 
men  realize  that  they  have 
problems  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  what  is  offered 
at  the  Prison,"  claims  Mr. 
Stroobants. 

The  Chemical  Dependency 
Services  Department,  directed 
by  Mary  Hellen  MacAskill, 
deals  solely  with  men  who 
have  drug  or  alcohol  pro- 
blems. (A  considerable 
segment  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation has  chemical  dependecy 
problems.)  The  groups  admin- 
istered by  this  department 
are:  Alcoholics  Anonymnous, 
12  Step  Study  Group,  Drug 
Dependency  Group,  Addictive 
Disease  Study  Group,  and  One- 


to-One  Services.  All  seek  to 
eliminate  their  clients 
dependency  of  drugs  or  alco- 
hol. 

As  with  Classification  and 
Treatment,  group  and  individ- 
ual counseling  is  provided  by 
Chemical  Services.  A  number 
of  programs  are  available, 
with  the  recognition  that 
individuals  respond  favorably 
from  different  treatment 
approches. 

For  example,  one  program, 
The  Addictive  Disease  Study 
Program  (A.D.S.P),  is  staffed 
and  administered  solely  by 
prisoners.  It  is  primarly  an 
educational  program,  geared 
towards  providing  information 
on  the  hazards  of  drugs  and 
alcohol.  Groups  meet  weekly 
for  two  hours,  during  which 
films,  written  material  and 
verbal  presentations  are 
provided  to  educate  the 
client.  The  thrust  is  toward 
self  motivation  to  discontin- 
ue the  use  and  dependency  on 
chemicals.  In  1983  a  total 
of  201  prisoners  graduated 
from  the  A.D.S.P.  program, 
with  another  51  completing 
the  course  as  of  April,  1984. 
Presently,  43  prisoners  are 
actively  enrolled,  and  most 
claim  that  the  program  has  I 
helped  them  deal  positively 
with  their  drug  problems. 

The  treatment  staff   of 
Classification  and  Treatment 
and  Chemical  Services  agree i 
that  their  clients  don't  have; 
psychological  disorders  like 
those  associated  with   pa- 
tients  confined  in  mental  I 
hospitals.   "They  are   notj 
'sick'  people,"  said  Sandy j 
Heaton  during  a  recent  inter- 1 
view.   "But  they  do   have; 
problems  and  we  try  to  pro— I; 
vide    whatever    treatment,' 
possible."  Sandy  went  on  toj 
relate  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
personal  gratification  assoc-| 
iated  with   her   position. 
"Most  of  our  staff  are  sin-i 
cere  about  their  jobs,  they 
work  here  because  they  truly 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   15 
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By  Karren  Hansen 

We,  the  ladies  of  the 
Womens  Correctional  Center, 
have  a  new  program  we  would 
like  to  share  with  all  those 
that  are  interested.    The 

i objective  of  this  program  is 
to  implement  a  comprehensive 
Parenting  Training  and  Ex- 
tended Visitation  Program, 
for  the  residents  of  l.'.C.C. 
and  their  children. 

We  feel  that   becoming  a 

| parent  is  probably  one  of  the 
easiest  parts  of  parenting; 
while  being  an  effective  par- 
ent, whose  childern  are 
secure  and  well  adjusted,  is 
much  more  difficult.  The 
task  is  difficult  for  any 
parent,  regardless  of  the 
skills  and  resources  avail- 
able, and  it  is  even  more 
difficult  for  incarcerated 
parents.  Parenthood  is  a 
responsibility,  that  does  not 
end  when  a  mother  is  locked- 
up  in  prison.  All  too  often, 
however,  incarcerated  mothers 

J  do  not  have  the  capabilities 
or  opportunity  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  as  a  parent. 
The  end  result  is  that  the 
child  suffers  and  so  does  the 
mother. 

Children  often  feel  con- 
fusion, rejection,  guilt  and 
fear  when  their  mother  is 
incarcerated;  and  the  mothers 
share  these  feelings.  The 
family  structure  as  a  whole 
is  drastically  changed.  This 
is  frightening  for  adults  and 
even  more  so  for  the  child- 
ren. The  children  frequently 
must  face  the  "stigma"  of 
their  mothers  incarceration; 
while  they  are  placed  in  a 
totally  new  enviornent  (fos- 
ter home  or  the  home  of  a 
relation),  far  from  their 
mothers  place  of  imprison- 
ment. All  of  these  factors 
have  a  significant  impact 
upon  the  emotional  develop- 
ment the  entire  family. 

The  distance  from  and  the 
entire   lack  of  contact  with 


their  mothers,  serves  to 
exaggerate  these  problems  and 
create  a  situation  with  which 
few  incarcerated  mothers  are 
prepared  to  deal  with.  For 
these  reasons  we  feel  that  it 
appropriate  for  the  correc- 
tions system  to  provide  a 
program  of  ongoing  support, 
training  and  opportunities 
for  incarcerated  mothers. 
This  program  would  be  to 
maintain  and  strengthen 
positive  relationships  with 
the  children.  While  such 
programs  cannot  guarantee 
that  the  mother/child  rela- 
tionship will  be  maintained 
or  improved,  the  opportunity 
must  be  made  available. 

We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  just  such  a  program  has 
been  instituted  at  W.C.C.  The 
Mother/Child  Program  is  an 
educational  program  structur- 
ed towards  providing  child 
development  and  parenting 
skills.  Support  groups  from 
the  community  and  extended 
visiting  are  major  compon- 
ents, along  with  a  three 
phased  training  program: 

Phase  One,  consists  of 
class  instruction  in  the 
areas  of  child  security, 
development  and  parenting 
skills.  Phase  Two,  provids  a 
parentng  support  group,  which 
is  open  to  all  residents  who 
have  childern.  The  purpose 
of  the  group  will  be  to 
provide  support  to  the  moth- 
ers and  children  involved  in 
the  Extended  Visiting  program 
through  assistance,  planning 
and  evaluation.  Phase  Three, 
is  the  extended  visiting 
program,  which  allows  resi- 
dents who  have  minimum  secur- 
ity status  to  have  private 
visition  with  their  children. 

Extended  visitation  will 
occur  on  weekends,  from 
Friday  at  5:00  p.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  Sunday,  or  Monday  if  it 
is  a  state  or  federal  holi- 
day. Visits  will  be  sche- 
duled on  a  rotating  basis, 
not   more   than  once  a  month. 


Emphasis  on  active,  positive 
interaction  between  mother 
and  child  will  be  emphasised. 
The  support  group  will  assist 
the  mother  in  setting  up 
good,  planned  visits  and 
evaluate  the  participating 
parties.  Children  will  be 
housed  in  a  room  with  their 
mothers,  with  the  mother 
acting  as  the  primary  care 
giver.  Children  will  also  be 
allowed  out  in  the  yard  with 
their  mothers  to  play. 

We  are  thankful  that 
people  realize  how  important 
this  type  of  program  is  to 
mothers  and  their  children. 
Parents  are  the  key  element 
to  the  positive  emotional 
growth  of  their  children,  and 
such  a  program  provides  a 
means  for  growth  of  both 
parties — mother  and  child. 

(Anyone  interested  in 
obtaining  additional  infor- 
mation on  this  program,  write 
to  the  Mother/Child  Program 
in  care  of  the  Womans  Cor- 
rectional Center,  Post  Office 
3ox  639,  Anaconda,  Montana, 
59711.) 


INEFFECTIVE  ASSISTANCE 
OF  COUNSEL 

On  May  14,  1984  during  a 
news  broadcast  on  CBS  Dan 
Rather  announced  that  state 
law  makers  passed  a  bill  that 
stated  in  part  that  any 
conviction  can  be  over  turned 
if  there  was  a  poor  perform- 
ance by  the  defense  attorney. 

This  can  be  checked  and 
verified  through  CBS  News,  or 
by  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Law  Inforcement,  Sacra- 
mento California. 

(Note:  This  could  be  a 
starting  point  of  the  appel- 
late courts  being  forced  to 
address  the  issue  of  ineffec- 
tive representation  of  coun- 
sel.) 
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Religious  News 


By  Rande  Braden 


Montana  State  Prison  was  invaded  by  the 
Faith  Evangelical  Church  Choir  recently  and 
song  broke  out  to  the  joy  of  all  who  were 
present.  The  choir,  under  Director  Jim  Soff, 
featured  75  heavenly  voices. 

This  is  the  second  year  Pastor  George 
Peterson's  church  has  come  to  MSP  to  share 
with  the  Brothers  inside  and  they  are  truly  a 
blessing.  We  hope  this  has  become  a  tradition 
and  they  remain  in  our  prayers. 

Visitors  of  our  weekly  Brotherhood  meeting 
include  Dr.  John  Bradford,  from  the  Missoula 
Christian  Missionary  Alliance  Church,  along 
with  several  Brothers;  Pastor  Raymond  Powell, 
from  the  Faith  Overcoming  Church  in  Kalispell, 
with  several  Brothers;  and  Brothers  from  the 
Christian  Reform  Church  in  Bozeman  (Manhat- 
tan) . 

These  Brothers  give  of  their  own  time  and 
experience  to  join  in  our  fellowship,  so  we 
like  to  keep  them  high  on  our  prayer  lists. 

*  *  * 

The  27th  Cursillo  to  be  held  in  the  Montana 
State  Prison  was  held  in  the  RAC  in  March. 
This  retreat  is  sponsored  by  the  Catholic 
Church  and  is  a  long  established  tradition 
here  with  the  first  having  been  held  at  the 
prison  in  1970. 

About  50  inmates  participated  during  the  3 
days,  along  wth  25  outside  "team  members"  from 
around  the  state.  The  Director  was  Roger 
Wilson  from  Billings,  but  the  weekend  was 
totally  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

These  retreats  have  proven  to  be  a  great 
ground  for  the  Lord,  in  that  for  many  it  is 
their  first  real  introduction  to  Him.  The 
weekend  proved  to  be  one  where  many  were 
awakened  and  quickened  to  the  Spirit,  and  many 
lives  were  turned  over  to  Christ. 

The  next  Cursillo  will  be  held  in  October, 
so  your  prayers  are  VERY  welcome  and  earnestly 
sought,  as  we  join  together  for  the  Kingdom. 
*  *  * 

"THE  LYRICAL  LAURENCES"  spent  three  days  at 
MSP,  with  word  and  song  for  the  second  year, 
sharing  their  love  for  Christ  with  the  Body 
here.  Gary  and  Donna  are  from  Terry,  Montana, 
and  have  been  travelling  for  some  years  with 
their  message,  and  are  a  very  welcome  edition 
here. 

The  four  meetings  that  were  held  were 
attended  by  many.  The  music  was  fantastic  and 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  known  to  all.  We 
hope  that  if  you  get  a  chance  to  hear  them, 
that  you  will  do  so. 


ROGER  WILSON,   JIM   ZIGLER 


RON  FORNIER,   TOM  KEAT I NG , M I CHAE L 
AND  RANDE  BRADEN 


EDE 


GATHERING  FOR  A   BREAK 
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LAW  LIBRARY 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   J 

tions,  suits  or  motions 
because  they  don't  know  the 
law  and/or  rely  on  misinform- 
ation supplied  by  other 
prisoners. 

When  interviewed,  Dave 
Beatty  agreed  that  according 
to  Constitutional  Law  "the 
Legal  Library  is  inadequate." 
Beatty  explained  that  the 
purse  strings  that  provide 
funding  for  the  Library  are 
controlled  by  the  State 
Legislature.  "I  do  the  best 
I  can  with  what  I  have  to 
work  with." 

Mr.  Beatty  stated  that  he 
is  provided  with  $5,000  per 
year  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature, of  which  a  portion  is 
used  for  the  Law  Library. 
"The  problem  is  that  all  the 
money  appropriated  for  the 
Law  Library  is  already  ear- 
marked for  specific  use."  He 
went  on  to  explain  that  he 
has  no  control  what  the  money 
is  spent  for,  as  the  State 
Legislature  decides  which 
books  to  spend  money  on.  So 
far  in  1984,  the  prison 
library  has  received  $2,759- 
.94  from  the  State  Library, 
from  which  $954.37  has  been 
spent. 

Beatty  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Law  Library  has  a  large 
number  of  law  books  required 
by  federal  law,  but  that  the 
Legislature  does  not  provide 
an  up-keep  service  for  most 
of  this  material.  Out  of 
forty  two  law  books  or  series 
stocked,  only  eight  are 
currently  being  up-dated. 

Beatty  supplied  the  Siber- 
ian Express  with  a  copy  of  a 
survey  he  distributed  to  68 
different  prison  libraries 
across  the  nation.  One 
particular  area  of  interest 
in  this  survey  were  two 
questions  concerning  their 
law  libraries.  "IS  THE  LEGAL 
LIBRARY  ADEQUATE?  DO  YOU  HAVE 
A  LEGAL  UP-KEEP  SERVICE?" 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 


respondents  stated  that  their 
law  libraries  are  adequate 
and  seventeen  percent  said 
no.  Seventy-six  percent 
stated  stated  they  had  an  up- 
keep service  and  19  percent 
said  they  did  not. 

According  to  Mr.  Beatty, 
another  significant  problem 
with  the  condition  of  the  law 
library  is  theft  and  vandil- 
ism.  "Some  inmates  steal  the 
books  or  cut  pages  out  of 
them  and  I  just  don't  have 
the  money  to  replace  damaged 
or  missing  books."  Some  of 
the  inmates  interviewed  for 
this  article  stated  the 
reason  for  taking  the  books 
is  due  to  the  restrictive 
time  limitations  of  two  hours 
per  library  period,  twice  a 
week.  Many  take  the  law  book 
back  to  their  cells  to  read. 
They  explain  that  it's  impos- 
sible to  read  a  large  volume 
of  legal  material  in  a  two 
hour  period. 

The  majority  of  the  com- 
plaints come  from  indigent 
inmates,  who  appear  to  be 
confronted  with  a  special  set 
of  problems.  An  indigent 
inmate  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  described  his 
encounter  with  the  system 
when  he  decided  to  pursue 
post-conviction  relief.  "I 
only  make  eight  dollars  a 
month  om  my  prison  job,  which 
is  my  only  source  of  income. 
Out  this  eight  dollars  I  am 
required  to  buy  all  my  toilet 
articles,  such  as:  tooth- 
paste, soap,  shampoo,  etc. 
After  that,  if  I'm  lucky,  I 
can  buy  some  writing  paper 
and  a  couple  of  envelopes  to 
write  letters  home.  There  is 
just  no  money  left  to  pay  for 
carbon  paper,  typing  paper, 
copying,  postage,  and  every- 
thing else.  I  am  told  that 
the  State  will  provide  these 
materials  free,  but  only  to 
indigent  prisoners.  Because 
I  make  eight  dollars  a  month, 
I  don't  qualify  for  an  in- 
digency package." 


This  same  man  went  on  to 
relate  that  when  he  sent  out 
his  petition  he  didn't  have 
the  money  for  postage  on  his 
account.  Therefore,  the 
prison  just  ran  his  account 
into  the  red,  deducting  that 
amount  ($2.30)  from  his  next 
eight  dollar  paycheck.  This 
only  put  him  further  behind, 
leaving  him  five  dollars  and 
seventy  cents  to  spend  on 
necessities  for  the  month. 

When  Mr.  Beatty  was  asked 
about  problems  of  indigent 
inmates,  he  stated  that  he 
was  aware  of  this  and  review- 
ed requests  from  indigents  on 
a  case  by  case  basis.  "The 
State  Legislature  does  not 
supply  funding  for  carbon 
paper,  typing  paper,  typing 
ribbons,  and  other  mater- 
ials," states  Beatty. 

George  Allen,  an  inmate 
library  clerk  who  spends  much 
of  his  time  researching  law 
was  asked  some  general  quest- 
ions concerning  the  legal 
library.  According  to  Allen, 
access  to  the  law  library  is 
a  serious  problem  yet  to  be 
solved.  The  library  schedule 
is  devised  in  such  a  way  that 
an  inmate  who  "qualifies"  can 
get  up  to  eight  hours  a  week 
in  the  Law  Library.  Four 
hours  a  week  of  regularly 
scheduled  library  time,  and 
four  hours  set  aside  for 
legal  work  on  Fridays. 

According  to  Allen,  "this 
schedule  works  well  for  those 
inmates  who  don't  hold  down 
prison  jobs,  but  these  are 
the  people  that  can't  afford 
the  paper,  pens,  etc.  The  men 
who  work  at  prison  jobs  still 
only  have  four  hours  per  week 
access."  Allen  further  stated 
that  everybody  who  enters 
M.S. P.  gets  caught  up  in  a 
catch  22  situation  sooner  or 
later,  and  that  perhaps  it 
wasn't  fair  to  single  out  the 
Law  Library.  However,  there 
is  a  big  problem  with  getting 
the  adequate  time  needed  to 
research   and   file   legal 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   20 
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General    Education 
Development 


By  William  Leninger 

Is  getting  a  GED  (General 
Educational  Development) 
certificate  worth  the  time 
and  effort? 

Inmates  at  the  Montana 
State  Prison  who  have  taken, 
are  taking,  or  are  planning 
to  take  the  GED  course  of 
instruction  must  have  consid- 
ered this  question  at  least 
once  if  not  many  times. 

If  compiled  statistics  can 
be  trusted  the  answer  seems 
to  be  a  resounding,  "Hell, 
yes!!!".  In  a  nationwide 
survey  conducted  last  fall  by 
the  American  Council  on 
Education's  Office  on  Educa- 
tional Credit  and  Credent- 
ials, more  than  90%  of  em- 
ployers say  they  place  "major 
or  moderate"  emphasis  on 
education.  Almost  all  re- 
ported that  a  high  school 
equivalency  credential  is 
accepted  on  the  same  basis  as 
a  high  school  diploma  when  it 
comes  to  employment  and 
advancement. 

More  than  96%  of  companies 
give  persons  holding  tradi- 
tional high  school  diplomas 
and  persons  holding  equiva- 
lency credentials  the  same 
starting  salary.  Nearly  97% 
provide  the  same  initial 
level  of  employment  to  per- 
sons within  an  equivalency 
credential  as  to  those  with 
high  school  diplomas.  About 
98%  provide  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  to 
both  groups. 

So  much  for  reality  be- 
tween the  high  school  diploma 
and  the  GED;  is  either  one 
necessary  in  the  job  market? 
In  the  same  survey,  one  out 
of  four  companies  reported 
they  have  no  jobs  for  persons 
without  a  high  school  diploma 
or  equivalency  certificate! 


JUSTICE  FOR  SALE 

Mobile,  Ala  (AP) 

A  former  state  judge  who 
said  he  was  "innocent  as  a 
newborn  babe"  was  sentenced 
Friday  along  with  a  second 
judge  to  20  years  in  prison 
and  fined  $5,000  for  bribery 
and  racketeering. 

U.S.  District  Judge 
Emmett  Cox  sentenced  former 
Mobile  County  Circuit  Judge 
Elwood  Hogan  to  two  20-year 
terms  to  run  concurrently. 

Cox  imposed  the  same 
sentence  on  former  Mobile 
District  Judge  James  Sull- 
ivan, 45,  also  convicted  in  a 
justice-for-sale  scheme. 

Three  other  defendants 
also  were  sentenced  Friday. 

The  defendants  were  con- 
victed of  accepting  and 
passing  bribes  to  fix  court 
cases,  primarily  for  narco- 
tics dealers. 

"I  came  into  this  court, 
your  honor,  as  innocent  as  a 
newborn  babe,"  Hogan,  53, 
told  the  judge.  "I  will 
maintain  my  innocence,  your 
honor,  until  the  last  breath 
I  take." 

Hogan,  who  claimed  the 
case  was  too  complex  for  the 
jury  to  understand,  forfeited 
his  judge's  pension  upon 
conviction.  Sullivan  was 
ousted  from  office. 

Lawyer  Willis  Holloway, 
41,  a  one-time  district 
attorney  candidate,  received 
20  years.  Car  salesman  Tom 
Withers  got  112  years  and 
former  state  liquor  law 
enforcement  agent  Durwood 
Elliott  of  Montgomery  was 
sentenced  to  15  years.  All 
five  were  fined  $5,000  each. 

Cox  granted  appeal  bonds 
for  all  except  Sullivan.  The 
government  claims  he  intimi- 
dated a  witness. 

U.S.  Attorney  Jeff  Ses- 
sions had  asked  the  judge  to 
be  lenient  on  Withers,  who 
cooperated   with   the   FBI 


investigation,  but  sought 
"substantial  penalties" 
against  the  others. 

Sessions  said  Withers 
"wasn't  consistent  but  he  did 
give  some  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  wore  a  recording 
device.  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  given  some  credit  for 
that." 

A  sixth  defendant,  former 
bail  bondsman  Billy  Broadus, 
48,  was  tried  separately  and 
convicted,  while  another  co- 
defendant,  James  Fail,  61, 
pleaded  guilty. 


I NSPI RATION 

However  the  battle  is  ended 
Though  proudly  the  victor  comes 
With   fluttering  flags 

and  prancing  nags 
And  echoing  roll  of  drums 
Still  truth  proclaims  this  motto 
In  letters  of  living  light 
No  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  right 

Though  the  heel  of  the 

strong  oppressor 
May  grind  the  weak  to  dust 
And  the  voices  of  fame  with 

one  acclaim 
May  call  him  great  and  just 
Let  those  who  applaud 

take  warning 
And  keep  this  motto  in  sight 
No  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  right 

Let  those  who  have  failed 

take  courage 
Tho'  the  enemy  seems  to  have  won 
The'  his  ranks  are  strong. 

If  he  be  in  the  wrong 
The  battle  is  not  yet  done 
For  as  sure  as  the  morning  follows 
The  darkest  hour  of  the  right 
No  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  right 

Jesse  Jaiue9 


, 
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By  Michael  Ede 


(9-30-85),   this  money 
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Few  know  and  understand 
the  workings  of  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Fund  (I.W.F.).  Many 
citizens  of  Montana  believe 
that  the  Fund  is  supported  by 
their  tax  dollars,  while  the 
prisoners  have  little  compre- 
hension of  what  the  Fund 
actually  does  for  them. 
Therefore,  this  article  is  to 
provide  an  understanding  of 
the  accounting  of  the  I.W.F. 
and  how  it  benifits  the 
inmate  population. 

First  off,  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Fund  holds  money 
accumulated  from  a  number  of 
sources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  prisons  of  Montana  State 
Prison.  All  the  money  comes 
from  the  prisoners'  them- 
selves; not  outside  sources  or 
citizens  tax  dollars.  The 
primary  source  of  income  to 
the  Fund  comes  from  sales 
through  the  prisoners'  Can- 
teen. In  effect,  the  prison- 
ers "tax"  themselves  on  the 
products  they  buy  through  the 
Canteen,  and  this  tax  sup- 
ports the  I.W.F.  The  follow- 
ing Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
will  illustrate: 

PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 
FOR  CANTEEN 

WHOLESALE  COST $20,579.80 

RETAIL  SALES 22,443.80 

GROSS  PROFIT 1,864.55 

WAGES  &  SPOILAGE...   -740.84 

NET  PROFIT 1,123.71 

UNACCOUNTED  LOSSES.   -396.82 


TRANSFERED  TO  I.W.F.   726.89 

The  Inmate  Welfare  Fund 
also  has  income  from  interest 
earned  on  monies  invested 
(from  the  Fund)  in  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  held  in 
local  banks.  Two  C.D.'s  of 
$5,000  each  come  from  money 
invested  from  inmates'  "pri- 
son" accounts;  a  $10,000  CD. 
earns  $2,785.24  at  maturity 


was 

invested  directly  from 
Canteen  profits;  and  a  $5,000 
investment  in  state  lands. 
Interest  on  all  accounts  are 
paid  directly  into  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Fund. 

Lastly,  the  I.W.F.  earns 
money  from  the  vending  ma- 
chines located  in  the  prison 
visiting  room. 

The  money  in  the  I.W.F. 
is  used  in  a  number  of  ways 
to  benefit  the  prison  popula- 
tion. For  example,  the 
recent  purchase  of  the  Satt- 
lite  Dish  came  from  the 
I.W.F.  account.  The  initial 
outlay  for  installation  and 
labor  was  about  $8,500  ;  and 
three  additional  channels 
were  installed,  an  additional 
capital  outlay  of  $3,000  has 
been  used.  Other  items  like 
coffee  pots  and  coffee  cups 
for  the  visiting  room  are 
paid  for  from  the  Fund.  A 
proposal  for  new  visiting 
room  furniture  will  also  use 
funds  from  this  account. 

Expenditures  from  the  Fund 
are  approved  only  through 
members  of  the  prisoners' 
Wardens  Forum  and  this  only 
after  receiving  approval  from 
Warden  Risley.  In  this  way, 
protection  is  provided  for 
the  prison  population  that 
the  money  from  this  Fund  will 
always  be  spent  in  an  intell- 
igent and  prudent  manner; 
only  for  the  betterment  of 
the  prisoners  at  Montana 
State  Prison. 

Some  of  the  projects 
sponsored  by  prisoner  self- 
help  groups,  like  Open  House- 
s,  etc.  are  paid  for  in  full 
(or  in  part)  by  the  Fund. 
(If  a  group  is  unable  to 
raise  the  funds  necessary  for 
an  Open  House,  money  from  the 
fund  may  either  be  loaned  or 
given  to  that  group  so  that 
they  can  have  their  func- 
tion.) Also,  the  I.W.F. 
provides  funding  for  the 
Siberian  Express.  All  sup- 
plies, equipment  and  printing 


are  paid  for  out  of  this 
fund. 

Hopefully  this  article  has 
provided  some  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  Inmate 
Welfare  Fund.  The  citizens  of 
Montana  can  rest  easy  that 
their  tax  dollars  are  not 
paying  for  entertainment  and 
recreation  of  the  prisoners 
at  MSP.  And  the  inmates  can 
be  assured  that  their  money 
is  protected  and  used  wisely. 


> 
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doned  in  the  1930 's  when 
labor  unions  complained  that 
it  was  unfair  competition  for 
companies  to  use  a  free  labor 
force.  That  many  jobs  that 
would  go  to  free  world  labor 
were  actually  being  taken  by 
prisoners.  Also,  it  was 
found  that  the  prisoner  labor 
force  was  highly  exploited 
and  abused,  as  has  been 
exposed  by  the  practices  of 
prison  systems  located  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

In  coming  issues  of  the 
Siberian  Express,  focus  will 
be  placed  on  discussing  the 
concepts  offered  by  Mr. 
Burger  and  Mr.  Nagel. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  the 
present  systems  of  correc- 
tions do  not  work  and  that 
changes  have  to  be  made. 
Hopefully,  before  the  public 
allows  the  experts,  who 
created  our  present  problems 
in  corrections,  to  create  new 
systems  that  also  don't  work, 
some  serious  imput  should  be 
allowed  from  those  in  the 
system — the  prisoners  them- 
selves. 


THE 
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BY  WILLIAM  G.  NAGEL 
Executive  Vice  President 
The  American  Foundation,  Inc. 
Institute  of  Corrections 


Though  I  have  been  associated  with  the  American  prison 
scene  since  1946,  I  never  fully  comprehended  until  last  week 
the  size  of  our  prison  establishment.  Then,  in  preparation 
for  these  remarks,  I  spent  several  hours  in  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library. 

I  will  share  some  of  the  findings  with  you.  They  might 
suprise  you  as  they  did  me. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  following:  That  all  prisoners 
in  America's  prisons  and  jails  were  able,  somehow,  to 
Incorporate  themselves  into  a  governmental  entity  —  say  a 
city  called  Prisonia.  Prisonia  would  be  one  of  the  very 
largest  cities  In  the  United  States  ranking  immediately 
behind  St.  Louis  and  just  ahead  of  Denver.  It  would  be 
larger  than  many  cities  having  big  league  baseball  and 
football  franchises  —Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati, 
Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Oakland,  Miami,  Buffalo, 
Denver  and  Tampa.  Prisonia's  population  would  exceed  that  of 
three  of  the  American  states. 

Were  we  able,  as  many  of  us  would  wish,  to  take  this 
community  of  prisoners  out  of  the  United  States  altogether 
place  it  perhaps  on  a  remote  deserted  island  —  Prisonia 
would  rank  larger  in  population  than  21  of  the  U.N.'s  present 
member  nations. 

Before  leaving  this  exercise  I  will  break  the  statistics 
down  to  a  more  manageable  size  —  state  rather  than  national 
population  figures. 

Texas  has  38,434  federal,  state,  and  local  prisoners;  215 
of  Texas'  254  counties  (85%)  do  not  have  that  many 
inhabitants.  Florida  has  32,217  prisoners;  37  of  her  counties 
(55%)  have  fewer  people.  Geogia's  21,136  prisoners  exceed 
the  population  of  114  (72%)  of  her  159  counties. 

America,  the  world  leader  in  telephones,  automobiles,  air 
conditioners,  central  heat,  and  bath  tubs,  has  almost  become 
the  world  leader  in  prisoners  per  one  hundred  thousand  of  it 
people.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  surpass  us 
and  several  of  our  states  can  claim  the  questionable 
distinction  of  exceeding  even  those  two  nations  in  their  use 
of  confinement. 

Prisonia  is  poised,  right  now,  for  the  greatest  growth  in 
its  history. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  expected  growth.  First 
of  course,  is  crime.  The  crime  rate,  according  to  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Report,  has  accelerated  in  this  decade  from 
2,750  to  5,055  crimes  per  100,000  of  our  population.  That's 
an  increase  of  84%.  How  real  that  growth  might  be  can  be 
argued.  Much  of  the  reported  increase  undoubtedly  is  the 
result  of  better  reporting  caused  in  some  part  by  greater 
availability  of  telephones  (especially  in  the  ghettos  and 
rural  America),  better  records,  better  police  responses,  more 
autombiles,  and  inflation.  A  more  precise  gauge  lies  in 
certain  crime  statistics.  For  example  —  murder. 
Practically  all  murders  were  reported  a  decade  ago  and  are 
reported  today.  During  this  decade  known  murders  increased 
from  15,000  to  19,000  annually  in  the  United  States.  That's 
a  26%  increase  compared  to  an  overall  84%  increase  in 
reported  Part  I  crime.  Even  that  26%  increase  in  murder  is 
muted  if  you  research  the  statistics  back  to  the  1930's.  Our 
present  murder  rate  is  almost  identical  to  the  1933  rate. 

Eugene  Doleschal  has  compared  the  FBI  crime  reports  with 
the  findings  in  national  victimization  surveys  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  from  1973  -  1976.  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  FBI  figures,  the  victimization  surveys  reveal 
the  overall  rate  of  serious  crime  was  essentially  the  same 
each  year,  particularly  for  the  more  frightening  crimes  such 
as  homicide,  personal  robbery,  household  burglary  and 
assault.  The  overall  rate  of  crimes  of  personal  violence  in 
all  four  years  remained  at  32  per  1,000  persons  age  twelve 
and  over.  There  was  no  evidence  of  sharply  increasing  rates 
of  crime  in  any  category.  Rates  of  injury  from  serious 
violence  were  very  stable  each  year  at  5.4,  5.6,  5.4,  and  5.5 
per  1,000. 

Real  or  perceived,  one  result  of  the  hysteria  over  crime, 
plus  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  police  and  prosecutors 
(aided  by  large  doses  of  LEAA  money)  has  been  a  state  and 
federal  prison  population  growth  from  193,000  to  303,000 
during  this  decade,  and  the  curve  remains  pointed  upward. 

A  great  contributor  to  the  rising  prison  population  has 
been  a  shift  in  public  policy.  Part  of  this  shift  evolved 
out  of  frustration  over  the  real  or  perceived  rising  crime 
discussed  above,   but  much  of  it,  I  suspect,  grew  out  of  the 


Prisonia  -  Americ 

persuasive  arguments  of  the  intellectual  "new  right"  —  men 
like  Wilson,  Van  den  Haag  and  others  who  are  deeply  convinced 
(1)  that  government  can  not  solve  human  problems  and  (2)  that 
crime  will  only  be  controlled  by  "raising  the  cost  of  crime' 
through  increased  incarceration  (and/or  executions).  It  has 
been  further  accelerated  by  more  liberal  intellectuals  who, 
in  their  quest  for  equality  under  law,  would  opt  for 
legislation  enquiring  definite  and/or  mandatory  sentences. 
The  writings  of  these  thought-leaders  have  become  ideas  in 
good  currency  throughout  the  legislatures  of  America.  In 
these  days  blind  passion  regarding  crime  and  crimials,  the 
result  as  been  more  and  longer  confinement.  States  with  some 
of  the  biggest  recent  increases  in  prison  population  have 
been  those  in  which  the  new  "justice"  or  "mandatory" 
sentencing  concepts  have  been  invoked  by  legislatures  — 
California,  Indiana,  Maine,  and  New  York. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CELL  AVAILABILITY  AND  PRISON  POPULATION 


Other  massive  prison  increases  have  occurred  in 
jurisdictions  in  which  new  and  expanded  institutions  have 
recently  been  activated— Texas,  Nevada,  Hawaii,  and 
Mississippi  for  example.  Hawaii  is  interesting.  In  1970 
Hawaii  had  the  smallest  percentage  of  its  citizens  confined 
of  any  of  the  50  states.  Even  that  small  prison  population 
had  shown  a  decline  in  every  one  of  the  six  preceeding  years- 
-1965  through  1970.  Since  1970  Hawaii  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  new  prison  construction,  and  its  prison  population 
has  tripled.  Its  rate  of  increase  has  been  the  highest  in 
the  nation— up  31%  last  year  alone. 

The  contribution  that  a  building  policy  makes  to  high 
prison  population  is  a  policy  decision  that  you  who  are 
legislators  can  control. 

Three  years  ago,  we  at  the  American  Foundation  did  an 
interesting  bit  of  research.  We  looked  at  the  15  states  which 
had  done  the  most  prison  building  during  the  preceding  20 
years  and  at  the  15  states  which  had  done  the  least.  Here 
are  the  findings: 

1.  Fifteen  states  increased  the  capacity  of  their 
adult   prison   systems  by  56  precent,  from  63,100 
to  98,649.  In  these  states  the  prison  population 
increased  correspondingly  (from  68,179  to  107,118, 
or  57  percent). 

2.  Fifteen  other  states  increased  their  prison  capacity 
less  than  4  percent,  from  49,575  to  51,440.   In  these 
states  the  prison  population  decreased  9  percent,  frott 
52,804  to  47,960 

This  year,  Apt  Associates  of  Boston  did  a  much  more 
sophisticated  study  for  Congress  on  the  same  issue.  Its 
finding  was  that  the  most  important  single  contributor  to 
prison  population  was  not  crime,  or  unemployment,  or  family 
breakdown,  or  race,  or  inflation.  It  was  simply  the 
availability  of  cells!  Judges,  prosecutors,  police,  parole 
boards  all  adjust  their  practices  to  the  availability  o- 
prison  space.  It  seems  that  we  Americans  could  find  tens- 
even  hundreds— of  thousands  of  other  Americans  to  lock  up  if 
we  only  had  the  cells!! 

SENTENCE  LENGTH  AS  A  FACTOR 

I  have  mentioned  two  contributors  to  our  huge  prison  and 
jail  populations.  One  more  should  be  mentioned— the  length  of 
our  sentences.  By  western  world  standards  they  are 
horrendous.  Switzerland  is  often  viewed  by  Americans  as  a 
highly  homogeneous  idyllic  country  without  major  cultural 
problems.  That  is  not  the  reality.  Switzerland  is  made  up 
ethnics  speaking  three  major  languages  and  many  dialects. 
Twenty  percent  (6.5  million)  of  the  people  in  Switzerland  are 
foreign  workers  granted  permanent  residency  to  provide  the 
labor  force  for  the  country's  booming  industries. 

The  Swiss  have  crime.  The  murder  rate  in  its  largest  city 
(Zurich,  1.7  per  one  hundred  thousand)  is  approximately  that 
of  several  American  cities,  and  comparable  to  at  least  six 
American  states  with  rates  of  2.0  or  lower,  yet  Switzerland 
as  practically  no  one  in  jail  (it  issues  citations)  and  very 
few  prisons.  Marshall  Clinard,  a  highly j  respected 
criminologist,  has  recently  studies  Switzerland's  criminal 
practices  and  reports  that,  in  that  country,  sentences  are 
generally  short  even  for  serious  crime,  and  most  people 
sentenced  to  prison  have  their  sentences  suspended. 

The  Netherlands  is  another  example  of  a  highly 
industrialized,  diverse  people  who  almost  refuse  to  use 
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prisons.  I  say  "diverse"  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Indoneslonsf  Moluccans,  and  Surlnamers  migrated  to  Holland 
when  their  hoaelands  became  Independent  of  Dutch  rule.  Many 
of  then  have  become  part  of  the  underclass,  frequently 
unemployed  and  alienated.  Some  have  become  militant.  All  of 
you  remember  the  serious  hijackings  of  trains  and  schools 
carried  our  by  South  Moluccan  terrists  between  1975  and  1977. 

In  spite  of  the  high  density  and  industrialization,  in 
spite  of  the  diversity  of  population,  and  even  in  spite  of 
the  terrorism,  the  Dutch  have  kept  their  prison  population 
remarkably  lov — only  25  per  100,000  of  their  people.  No 
South  Moluccan  terrorist — despite  the  resulting  deaths — none 
received  a  sentence  in  excess  of  eight  years.  During  the 
entire  decade  1963-1973  the  Dutch  sentenced  no  one  to  death 
only  2  persons  to  life.  This  in  a  nation  of  13  million 
people.  By  way  of  contrast,  Florida,  with  only  half  of  the 
Netherlands  population,  currently  has  135  persons  on  death 
row  and  2,004  persons  serving  life  sentences. 

A  commentary  on  that  contrast.  Immediately  after  writing 
the  above,  I  left  for  lunch  and  was  Joined  at  the  elevator  of 
our  building  by  two  successful  stockbrokers  who  occupy  the 
suite  next  to  ours.  I  said  "May  I  ask  you  two  intelligent  and 
uninvolved  people  a  question." 

They  agreed  (one  adding  that  he  charges  $150  per  hour  with 
10Z  discount  to  charitable  organizations.)  I  asked  "Explain 
the  following  contrast  to  me.  During  the  past  decade  Holland 
executed  no  one  and  sentenced  only  two  people  to  live. 
Florida  with  half  the  population  (13  million  to  6.5  million) 
has  135  on  death  row  and  2,004  serving  life." 

After  a  bit  of  sparring  during  which  they  attempted  to 
explain  the  difference  by  variations  in  crime  rates  and 
racial  and  ethnic  disparities,  the  younger  stockbroker 
blurted  out,  "I  dor.'t  care  what  it  tell  me.  This  I  know. 
We're  too  soft  on  criminals.  If  I  had  my  way  there  would  be 
twice  as  many  locked  up." 

He  may  have  his  way.  According  to  the  June  1979  edition 
or  Architecture  for  Justice,  a  publication  of  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  planning  or  construction  is  now 
eridarway  for  726  new  local,  state,  and  federal  jails  and 
prisons.  They  would  cost  $5.7  billion  plus  an  inflation 
^ctor.  They  would  accommodate  186,000  prisoners — 186,000  new 
residents  for  Prisonia. 

That  part  of  me  that  is  cynical  and  defeatist  would  have 
me  scop  right  now — prehaps  with  a  closing  statement  to  the 
affect  that  extreme  socialism  (Soviet  Union)  and  extreme 
individualism  (United  States)  lead  to  the  same  r-^-ult — 
extreme  punitiveness  marked  by  excessive  imprisonment. 
Freedom  and/or  lack  of  freedom  =•  imprisonment. 

I  can  not  leave  it  there,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
freedom  for  some  does  not  have  to  be  sustained  at  the  cost  of 
the  imprisonment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  poorer, 
less  educated  and/or  darker  Americans.  There  are  other  ways. 

The  size  of  the  future  prison  population  of  the  various 
states  will  depend  primarily  on  two  public  policy  decisions 
which  you  legislators  will  make.  They  are  these: 

LENGTH  OF  CONFINEMENT 

The  present  prison  population  crunch  in  many  states  have 
been  influenced  much  more  by  policies  leading  to  increased 
t-.nie  served  rather  than  by  increased  admissions.  For  exam- 
ple, a  public  referendum  in  Michigan  eliminated  "good  time", 
thus  contributing  to  that  state's  prison  population  explosion 
from  8,702  on  January  1,  1975,  to  over  15,000  currently.  In 
New  York,  the  mandatory  sentences  for  drugs  have  been  in- 
fluential in  increasing  the  prison  census  in  that  state  from 
14,387  to  20,400,  since  1975.  Florida's  tough  "felony  with  a 
gun"  law  has  helped  to  create  a  sentencing  mind-set  which 
which  has  mushroomed  that  state's  prison  census  from  11,400 
to  its  present  21,000.  Even  Minnesota  with  relatively  modest 
prison  population  has  seen  an  increase  from  1370  to  1877 
largely  because  of  decisions  by  the  parole  board  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  confinement  for  many  offenders.  Recently 
implemented  "presumptive  sentencing"  In  Indiana  already  fills 
prison  officials  In  that  state  with  trepidation  because  of 
the  increase  in  population  which  will  result. 

THE  AVAILABILITY  AND  USE  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Judges,  given  no  options,  send  people  to  prison.  Judges 
with  viable  options  more  often  do  not.  Texas  &  Pennsylvania 
are  two  cases  in  point.  Both  have  about  12  million  people, 
and  they  have  almost  the  same  number  of  blacks.  The  crime 
rate  of  two  states  falls  within  the  nation's  middle  one- 
third.   Both  have  about  87Z  of  their  people  living  in  urban 


areas.  Yet  Pennsylvania  has  less  that  8,000  state  prisoners 
on  January  1,  1979,  while  Texas  had  25,  419  on  that  date. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  remarkable  contrast  one  is,  in 
my  opinion,  most  prominent.  It  is  historical.  Pennsylvania 
is  influenced  more  than  most  people  know  by  a  small  but 
remarkable  group  of  people — the  Quakers — who  would  rather 
restore  than  punish.  One  of  them,  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Curtis  Bok,  put  that  concept  central  to  the  purpose 
of  government:  "When  a  nation  has  lost  Its  will  to  restore, 
it  has  lost  Its  soul"  he  once  wrote.  Texaa,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  of  the  frontier  with  its  traditions  of  range 
Justice.  Its  philosophy  Is  closer  to  Kant  who  held  that 
guilt  must  be  matched  with  punishment.  He  said  that  if 
punishment  "were  to  perish,  it  would  no  longer  be  worthwhile 
for  men  to  remain  alive  on  this  earth." 

Pennsylvania,  influenced  by  the  Quakers,  has  for  years 
striven  toward  the  development  of  alternatives.  As  far  back 
the  1950's,  this  state  offered  subsidies  to  counties  to 
develop  Juvenile  and  adult  probation  services.  In  the  early 
'60  it  offered  counties  extensive  training  for  county  pro- 
bation and  parole  staff.  Since  the  advent  of  LEAA  monies  in 
1969,  it  has  concentrated  on  avoiding  unnecessary  detention 
in  Jails  or  prisons  and  it  has  spent  none,  and  I  mean  none, 
of  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  block  grant  money  on  prison 
construction.  During  the  same  period  Texas  has  led  the  nation 
in  the  expansion  of  its  prison  system.  In  spite  of  that 
enormous  increase  in  its  use  of  prisons — perhaps  even  because 
it — the  crime  rate  in  Texas  has  risen  25%  more  sharply  than 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  remains  an  infinitely  more 
dangerous  place  in  which  to  live.  The  comparative  current 
murder  rates,  for  example,  are  5.6  per  100,000  for 
Pennsylvania  and  13.3  for  Texas.  The  citizen  is  15%  more  apt 
to  be  mugged  in  the  Lone  Star  State  than  in  the  Quaker  State, 
and  a  woman  twice  as  likely  to  be  raped.  One  has  to  question 
the  protection  that  Texas'  adherence  to  Kant's  philosophy  has 
brought  its  people. 

DEMOCRACY'S  DILEMMA 

You  who  are  here  are  legislators  elected  by  popular 
ballot.  You  are  both  the  product  of,  and  the  essence  of, 
democracy.  You  know  better  than  I  will  ever  know  how  counter 
to  public  opinion  these  thoughts  of  mine  run. 

Nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  a  Frenchman  visited 
this  country.  His  name  was  Tocqueville.  His  purpose  was  to 
study  that  much  heralded,  amd  much  debated,  new  American 
invention  —  the  prison.  This  precocious  young  man  studied 
much  more  than  the  prison.  He  studied  the  American  people 
and  became  a  devoted  advocate  of  democracy.  I  have  just  read 
some  of  his  recently  translated,  eloquent  speeches  given 
before  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  when  he  was  a  member  of 
that  body  a  century  and  a  third  ago.  In  one  of  those 
speeches  —  arguing  against  socialism  —  he  presented  America 
as  a  citadel  against  socialism  because  it  was  "the  only 
existing  democracy,  the  only  truly  democratic  republic  known 
to  history." 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of,  belief  in,  and  advocacy 
of  democracy  —  American  Style  —  he  warned  often  that  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  American  Democratic  experiment  would 
be  the  "tyranny  of  the  masses".  He  feared  that  if  a  majority 
ever  hated  a  minority  greatly  enough,  freedom  would  be  lost — 
not  only  to  that  minority,  but  to  the  nation  itself. 
Legislators  had  to  stand  firm  as  oaks  against  the  winds  of 
tyranny  rising  out  of  the  majority's  fear  or  hatred  of  a 
minority. 

Those  of  you  who  represent  a  legislative  district  in  Ohio 
or  Georgia  need  no  political  advice  from  someone  who 
represents  no  one  but  himself  in  the  8th  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  I,  nevertheless,  urge  you  to  stand  firm  as  oaks 
against  the  fear  and  hatred  of  those  who  would  build  even 
more  prisons.  There  are  other  ways. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  I  began  a  career  ct  working  ir. 
prisons.  If  I  have  learned  anything  froo  that  long 
experience,  the  first  13  years  of  which  were  within  the 
prisons  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  these  two 
things: 


1.   The  futility  of  blind  vengeance 
indiscriminate  imprisonment,  and 


as  expression   in 


2.  The  hopefulness  of  non-retributive  responses  to  most  acts 
called  criminal  as  expressed  In  the  systematic  development  of 
viable  alternatives  to  imprisonment. 
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is  to  institute  an  incentive 
pay  plan  for  opposing  parties 
to  a  cause.  This  proposal 
could  establish  payment 
standards  which  would  dictate 
proceedings  costs  overall, 
the  issues  and  manners  of 
proceedings  involved,  and 
further  create  an  incentive 
standard  to  upgrade  the  level 
of  professional  competence 
shown  and  practiced  in  judi- 
cial proceedings.  Take  for 
example  the  following  sugges- 
tions, which  could  be  applied 
to  cases  in  which  the  accused 
is  an  indigent. 

The  court  could  first 
formulate  a  list  of  available 
court-appointed  attorneys  for 
each  county,  from  which  an 
accused  could  chose  his 
representative  counsel. 
Attorneys  could  of  course 
refuse  to  represent  a  client, 
but  only  for  cause  shown  and 
established.  Such  a  proce- 
dure gives  the  accused  the 
right  to  obtain  counsel  of 
his  own  choosing,  rather  than 
one  which  is  chosen  by  the 
Court;  and  in  turn  requires 
attorneys  to  produce  positive 
results  that  will  insure  a 
lucrative  and  steady  client- 
ele. 

The  Legislature  can  esta- 
blish an  incentive  pay  plan 
applicable  to  these  chosen 
public  defenders  and  county 
attorneys  alike.  The  total 
costs  or  fees  of  each  oppos- 
ing side  of  an  adversary 
proceeding  will  be  segmented 
into  thirds.  If  a  party 
wins,  he  receives  two- thirds 
of  the  full  fee.  If  he 
loses,  he  receives  only  one- 
third.  If  a  plea  bargain 
agreement  is  applied,  both 
parties  receive  only  a  quart- 
er of  the  full  fee  each.  The 
remainder  of  the  full  fee  is 
maintained  and  reserved  for 
extra  incurred  costs  for  each 
party;  such  as  utilization  of 
special  investigative,  foren- 
sic, or  scientific  research 
and  petitioning  matters. 


Others  measures  which 
could  be  instituted  are  more 
stringent  test  standards  for 
law  students  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  State  Bar,  and 
periods  of  apprenticeship 
with  established  law  firms  to 
learn  the  in-court  protocol 
and  procedure  of  actually 
functioning  as  an  attorney. 
Such  standards  would  upgrade 
the  pre-graduate  status  of 
prospective  attorneys,  as 
well  as  establishing  the  pre- 
admission competence  of  these 
law  students  also.  When  such 
measures,  standards,  and 
systems  are  applied  and 
instituted,  the  residual 
effect  can  only  be  an  upgrad- 
ing of  the  justice  systems 
overall.  The  result  of  such 
incentive  measures  and  plans 
would  be  evidenced  almost 
immediately.  County  Attorneys 
would  be  less  apt  to  pursue 
questionable  criminal  com- 
plaints. Public  Defenders 
would  not  be  faced  with  20  to 
30  cause  caseloads  at  once. 
Plea  bargaining  practices 
would  be  reserved  for  cut- 
and-dried  cases  exclusively. 
Appeals  and  cases  contesting 
convictions,  and  primarily 
based  upon  ineffective  assis- 
tance of  counsel  representa- 
tion, would  be  minimized;  and 
professional  competence 
overall  upgraded.  Court 
dockets  would  not  be  as 
overburdened.  The  high  cost 
of  providing  and  insuring 
justice  would  be  reduced. 
The  case  by  case  pay  scale 
could  eventually  be  applieed 
to  standardizing  representa- 
tive costs  for  private  at- 
torneys also.  In  short,  a 
viable  and  effective  incen- 
tive pay  plan  and  schedule 
for  the  legal  profession  can 
take  a  bite  out  of  the  high 
cost  of  getting  tough  on 
crime. 

Such  a  measure  would 
clearly  be  in  the  public 
interest,  because  it  would 
free  more  taxpayers  dollars 


for  social  service  programs 
and  employment,  vocational, 
and  educational  programs;  to 
better  re-equip  the  work 
force  and  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  for  the 
needs  and  economical  benefits 
of  today.  At  a  time  and  place 
when  the  financial  crunch  is 
truly  upon  us  all,  any  posi- 
tive step  towards  benefit  and 
improvement  is  a  leap  toward 
the  insured  futures  and 
prosperity  of  all. 

Terry  Mackie 


CORRECT   I   ON 
IN  OUR  LAST   ISSUE  WE 
INACCURATELY  REPORTED  THE 
PRINT  SHOP  MAKING  A   PROF 
AND  CARRYING  THE  REST  OF 
I NDUSTR1 ES . 

THEY  DO  NOT  DO  EITHER.  BU- 
THEY  ARE  WORKING  D I L I GENTI 
TO  BECOME  A  PRODUCTIVE 
ENTERPR I ZE . 
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iy  James  Tiemann 

A  support  group  for  the 
families  and  friends  of 
Wyoming  State  Penitentiary 
.nmates  is  being  formed  in 
Rawlins. 

The  group,  calling  them- 
selves Partners  of  Inmates 
^POI),  will  hold  an  organiza- 
ional  meeting  Monday,  April 
L6,  at  7  p.m.  in  the  commun- 
ity room  of  the  Rawlins 
National  Bank.  POI  was 
founded  by  Jeanette  Kilman, 
Df  Riverton,  last  January, 
rhere  are  eight  members  on 
the  group's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors which  govern  activi- 
ties throughtout  the  state. 
K  local  chapter  has  been 
formed  in  Riverton  to  assist 
families  and  friends  of  honor 
Farm  inmates.  Endorsement 
has  been  given  to  he  group 
from  the  Boy's  School,  the 
Sirl's  School,  and  the  River- 
ton Women's  Center.  Also 
lending  support  to  the  fledg- 
ling organization  are  state 
legislators  Harry  Tipton, 
Scott  Rati  iff  and  John  Vin- 
,ich. 

Pat  Pearce,  whose  husband 
is  incarcerated  at  the  state 
,prison,  is  organizing  POI  in 
.Rawlins  and  says  her  purpose 
is  to  support  and  help  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  inmates. 
The  organization  will  deal 
with  various  problems  this 
group  faces  such  as  providing 
transportation  for  visits 
with  inmates,  relocating 
families,  and  helping  with 
job,  health  and  personal 
problems.  Pearce  said  the 
group  will  provide,  "A  caring 
support  system  for  the  fami- 
lies." 

POI  is  also  concerned  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  the 
inmate  after  he  returns  to 
his  family  in  such  areas  as 
job  training  nd  furthering 
their  educations.  Such 
support,  according  to  Kilman, 
will  hopefully  allow  the  ex- 
convict   to   become   self- 


sufficient  in  supporting 
their  families.  She  said  the 
avoidance  of  second  offenses 
will  be  of  particular  concern 
to  POI. 

Kilman  sees  a  real  need 
for  an  organization  which 
assists  the  families  and 
friends  of  inmates.  "Often 
times  the  family  or  friend  of 
the  incarcerated  person  ends 
up  being  punished  as  much  as 
the  person  who  committed  the 
offense.  Other  family  mem- 
bers shun  the  person.  Job 
discrimination  often  happens. 
The  person  has  to  try  and 
hide  the  fact  of  incarcer- 
ation just  to  be  accepted  in 
the  community  or  in  the  job 
market,"  she  said. 

Pearce,  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  an 
officer  in  the  Carbon  County 
Democratic  Organization,  and 
volunteer  worker,  said  she 
hopes  those  interested  will 
attend  Monday's  meeting. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  attend, 
but  does  not  have  transporta- 
tion, should  contact  Pat 
Pearce  at  328-1623. 

(Reprint  from  Daily  Times, 
Rawlins,  Wyoming,  April  14, 
1984) 
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want  to  help  people.  Oh, 
there  might  be  one  or  two 
that  look  at  it  as  'just  a 
job',  but  they  don't  stay 
long.  Usually  they  move  on 
to  another  position  after  a 
very  short  time." 

Sandy  further  related  that 
she  isn't  exacly  sure  of  the 
success  rate  of  the  various 
programs — what  impact  the 
programs  have  on  recidism  "We 
only  see  the  ones  that  have 
failed — when  they  come  back 
to  the  institution.  Those 
that  'make  it'  we  seldom  hear 
about."  She  went  on  to  say 
that  she  had  recently  heard 
from  one  of  her  former 
clients,  he's  been  out  of 
prison  for  5  years,  com- 
pleted parole,  married  with 
children,  and  attributes  90% 
of  his  success  to  the  treat- 
ment he  received  while  at  the 
Prison.  "Now  that  makes  me 
feel  that  we've  actually 
accomplished  something." 

There  are  probably  many 
more  success  that  go  unre- 
corded because  statistics  are 
not  kept  of  those  completing 
therapy  and  going  on  to 
complete  parole,  who  never  do 
come  back  to  prison.  Most  of 
the  clients  in  the  treatment 
programs  have  suffer  from  low 
self-esteem  that  comes  from  a 
lifetime  of  failures  and 
rejection.  According  to  Mary 
Helen  MacAskill,  "We  can't 
undo  in  a  few  months  to  a 
year  personality  problems 
that  developed  over  a  life- 
time. We  only  have  the  time 
and  resorces  to  give  some 
positive  input  and  direction, 
the  rest  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual." 
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By  William  Leininger 

The  deterioration  of 
education  in  the  United 
States  has  had  the  attention 
of  the  news  media  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  sociologist 
as  well  as  educators  are 
looking  "under  the  hood"  so 
to  speak,  to  localize  the 
problems  and  possibly  find 
solutions.  After  a  few  inter- 
views with  John  Jaksha, 
Director  of  Education  at 
Montana  State  Prison,  one 
gets  the  idea  that  the  educa- 
tional program  at  M.S. P.  has 
already  had  its  10,000  mile 
checkup  and  is  about  to 
undergo  a  gradual  but  com- 
plete overhaul. 

Let  us  emphasize:  "read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic" 
will  not  be  discarded;  ad- 
vanced courses  on  the  college 
level  will  not  be  abandoned; 
vo-tech  will  not  be  discon- 
tinued; it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  establishing  priorities. 
First  needs  come  first. 
Serving  the  individuals 
requirements  rather  than  the 
groups.  In  other  words,  an 
inmate  at  M.S. P.  will  still 
be  able  to  learn  a  basic  work 
skill  or  two;  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  few  college 
credits;  re-new  his  effic- 
iency in  geometry  or  even 
learn  that  Seattle  is  not 
located  in  Washington,  D.C. 
But  first  the  fellow  must 
know  how  to  make  out  a  per- 
sonal budget  and  balance  a 
checkbook  —  basic  skills 
that  will  help  him  survive  in 
the  free  world. 

Jaksha  explains,  "We  are 
currently  changing  from  a 
traditional  method  of  teach- 
ing (i.e.  grades  8,  9,  10, 
etc.)  to  a  new  techniques 
called  APL  or  Adult  Perform- 
ance Level  Competency  Based 
Education  Curriculum.  In- 
mates will  be  given  an  APL 
test  which  has  five  general 
areas  of  concentration: 
consumer  economics,   occupa- 


tional knowledge,  community 
resources,  health  aspects, 
government  and  law.  Basic 
living  skills."  Jaksha  added 
that  currently  all  teaching 
materials  are  not  available 
for  final  program  implementa- 
tion, "But  we  plan  to  make 
the  final  change-over  soon." 
Based  on  the  results  of  the 
APL  test  the  particular 
inmate  can  receive  attention 
and  training  in  the  areas 
where  he  is  weak.  Delbert 
Fisher,  a  counselor  in  Close 
Unit  II,  thinks  this  is  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
"Many  of  inmates  who  leave  on 
parole  or  are  discharged  have 
a  hard  time  coping  with 
society  simply  because  the 
functional  skills  are  sadly 
minimal,  extremely  so." 


JOHN  JAKSHA 

There  will  be  those  in- 
mates who  do  well  on  the  APL 
test  but  do  not  have  their 
high  school  diploma;  for 
them,  or  the  ones  who  have 
mastered  the  APL  skills,  the 
next  step  is  the  G.E.D. 
program,  GED  meaning  General 
Equivalency  Development. 
This  to,  is  divided  into  five 
areas:  Writing  skills  - 
spelling,  punctuation,  capi- 
talization; grammar  and 
conventional  usage;  diction 
and  style;  sentence  struc- 
ture; logic  and  organization. 
Social  studies  -  economics, 
geography,  political  science, 


history,  behavior  science. 
Science  -  biology,  earth 
science,  chemistry,  physics. 
Reading  -  practical  reading, 
general  reading,  prose  and 
literature,  poetry,  drama. 
Mathematics  -  basic  math, 
geometry,  algebra. 

We  asked  Jaksha  if  a 
certificate  of  completion  of 
the  GED  program  is  generaly 
regarded  on  par  with  a  high 
school  diploma.  His  answer, 
"Yes  -  however  a  part  may 
participate  in  what  is  called 
an  external  diploma  program 
if  there  is  doubt.  Places 
where  this  diploma  may  be 
applied  for  are  at  the  Adult 
Education  Centers  in  Missou- 
la, Great  Falls  and  Billings 
and  further  information  may 
be  had  through  our  prison 
education  office." 

Jaksha  stated  that  advanc- 
ed schooling  or  special 
refresher  courses  would  be 
(or  might  be)  offered  if  the 
space  becaarae  available,  if 
the  teachers  were  available 
and  the  materials  needed  were 
on  hand.  This  brought  up  the 
question  of  finances.  "The 
state  budget  provides  for 
nine  staff  positions  in  the 
Education  Department.  The 
operating  budget  for  1983-84 
was  $8,073  which  was  supple- 
mented by  $12,159  provided  by 
ECIA  Chapter  I  funds." 

For  those  inmats  who  wish 
to  go  onto  higher  education  - 
beyond  high  school  level 
there  are  two  routs:  Telecom 
courses  or  correspondence 
school.  The  1984  summer 
evening  Telecom  program 
starts  June  4th  and  ends 
July  27th.  Courses  offered 
are:  Managerial  Accounting, 
Learning  Disabilitie4s, 
Stress  in  Families,  Plants  of 
Montana,  Basic  Law,  Human 
Growth  and  Development  I, 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Tele- 
com costs  money;  most  classes 
are  for  three  credits  each 
and  the  tuition  is  $165 
($55.00)   per  credit)  plus  an 
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estimated  $20  for  books. 
Thus,  nine  credits  would  cost 
$555  per  quarter,  which 
includes  books.  Funding  may 
be  obtained  through  five 
Federal  financial  aid  pro- 
grams: Pell  Grants;  SEOG  or 
Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants;  CW-S  or 
College  Work  Study;  NDSL  or 
National  Direct  Student 
Loans;  and  GSL  or  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans.  But  only  one 
of  these  grants  may  be  used 
at  any  one  time,  and  they  do 
not  provide  full  funding. 

The  Pell  Grants  are  the 
most  familiar  and  applica- 
tions are  available  through 
the  Education  office  (as  are 
applications  for  all  federal 
programs).  If  a  student 
takes  seven  credits  or  more 
the  Pell  grant  will  cover 
one-third  of  the  cost;  twelve 
credits  or  more-  Pell  will 
cover  one-half  of  the  cost. 
Still,  the  student  has  to 
come  up  with  $390  if  he  takes 
the  12  credits  required  by 
Pell  to  be  eligible  for  half 
funding. 

Another  possibility  for 
continuing  education  is 
through  the  regular  corres- 
pondence or  extension  courses 
offered  by  certain  schools 
and  universities  throughout 
the  nation.  Nearby  colleges 
with  this  service  include 
University  of  Utah,  Brigham 
Young  University,  University 
of  Colorado,  University  of 
Washington,  University  of 
Wyoming,  plus  International 
Correspondence  Schools  as 
Scranton,  PA.,  and  McGraw- 
Hill  Continuing  Education 
Center  at  Washington  D.C.  As 
to  the  cost  of  correspondence 
courses  we  can  cite  the  case 
of  former  inmate  Chris  Mc- 
Clellan.  He  took  the  two- 
credit  hour  course  "Intro- 
duction to  Geology"  from  the 
Univeristy  of  Wyoming.  It 
cost  $42  for  the  course  (21 
per  credit  hour)  and  $30  for 
the  books  and  materials, 
which   must   be   purchased 


outright.  There  was  a  $20 
lab  fee  which  was  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  course.  The 
$72  is  a  large  sum  of  money 
but  McClellan  it  was  taking 
best  advantage  of  time  served 
at  prison  "and  helped  with  my 
studies  that  I  will  take 
after  leaving  prison."  The 
Telecom  program  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular  with  the 
inmate  population.  Ten 
inmates  were  enrolled  in  the 
last  session.  It  combines 
video-taped  instruction  with 
telephonic  discussion;  is 
more  personal  than  the  tradi- 
tional correspondence  used 
and  seems  to  be  more  effect- 
ive. We  asked  the  director 
if  credits  earned  in  the 
Telecom  and  other  correspond- 
ence courses  would  be  accept- 
ed in  possible  later  work 
towards  a  degree.  The  reply: 
"Yes,  Telecom  will  at  the 
College  of  Great  Falls  which 
sponsors  the  courses.  Other 
types  of  courses  and  their 
acceptance  would  be  geared  to 
the  specific  curriculum 
choice  determined  by  the 
student.  In  general,  only  15 
credits  will  be  transferred 
to  other  units  higher  learn- 
ing but  this  can  be  determin- 
ed by  writing  the  school  or 
schools  that  the  inmate  may 
have  in  mind.  Asked  about 
the  computers,  Jaksha  re- 
plied, "Apple  II  E  computers 
should  be  on  site  in  the 
Education  Department  this 
month.  This  equipment  will 
be  used  to  provide  Computer 
Assisted  Instruction  and  will 
be  used  by  both  the  instruct- 
ional staff  and  student  body. 
At  this  time  no  computer 
"programming  course"  study  is 
being  considered  as  appro- 
priate instructional  staff  is 
not  available."  Two  interest- 
ing facts  surfaced  during  the 
interviews:  1)  17%  of  the 
inmate  population  at  the 
Prison  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  help  offered. 
This  compares  with  the  re- 
ported national  prison  aver- 
age of  about  14%;   the  per- 


centages being  figured  on  a 
monthly  basis;  2)  ten  years 
ago  the  new  inmate  coming 
into  MSP  tested  out  at  the 
eighth  grade  level;  in  1984 
that  stat  remains  exactly  the 
same. 

In  the  past  few  years  many 
articles  have  been  written 
about  persons  with  "learning 
disabilities"  and  for  clari- 
fication we  went  to  Sandra 
Heaton,  Director  of  Classifi- 
cation and  Treatment.  From 
Mrs.  Heaton  we  learned  that 
are  are  no  hard  and  fast 
guidelines.  "Today  we  know 
that  a  person  with  a  learning 
disability  is  not  necessarily 
of  low  intelligence;  the 
problem  itself  is  a  matter  of 
degree  and  may  have  many 
causes  besides  the  physical. 
These  are  people  who  have 
trouble  learning  in  the 
traditional  educational 
manner;  it  is  not  all  black 
and  white  and  we  must  some- 
times  search  in  the  gray 


areas. 


*  *  * 


(Editorial  comment:  Many 
of  the  men  at  MSP  are  unhappy 
because  they  lack  the  person- 
al funds  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  with 
their  education.  Long- 
termers  are  especially  dis- 
appointed that  there  isn't 
some  way  for  the  State  to 
intercede,  picking  up  the 
$390  for  fulltime  students 
that  the  Pell  Grant  fails  to 
cover. 

Michael  Ede,  Editor  of  the 
Siberian  Express  stated, 
"There  is  just  no  way  possi- 
ble that  I  can  afford  to  put 
out  $390  per  quarter  on  what 
I  make  from  my  prison  job. 
The  $30  per  month  income  I 
presently  make  just  barely 
covers  the  necessities,  like: 
soap,  toothpaste,  shampoo, 
writing  paper,  stamps  for 
personal  letters,  laundry 
soap,  socks,  T-shirts,  and 
other  personal  items  I  buy 

CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   24 
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The  Dental  Lab 


By  William  Leininger 

Technician  Forrest  Wink- 
ler, who  labors  at  the  Dental 
Lab,  really  puts  his  teeth 
into  his  work  (that's  a  joke 
son!)  and  consequently  the 
inmates  at  the  Montana  State 
Prison  receive  quality  work 
in  as  fast  a  time  as  limited 
equipment  and  space  will 
permit.  Most  of  the  popula- 
tion will  agree  that  the 
dentist,  Dr.Al  Snyder  and  his 
assistant  Margaret  Best,  turn 
out  first-class  work.  In  a 
thirty-month  period  the  false 
teeth  and  partial  plate 
business  has  reach  the  same 
plateau. . .almost. 

We  say  "almost"  for  im- 
provements are  needed  in  two 
areas:  space  and  more  and 
better  equipment.  The  lab- 
tech  works  in  a  room  9'  X 
12',  a  total  of  108  square 
feet;  and  approximately  80 
feet  of  that  is  taken  up  by 
extraneous  equipment,  such  as 
the  power  unit  for  the  X-Ray 
machine.  Under  the  present 
plans,  h  new  Infirmary  will 
be  built  and  it  will  house  a 
dental  lab  with  twice  the 
space  of  the  present  unit. 
New  and  better  equipment  is  a 
different  matter,  but  the 
solution  involves  the  same 
bug-a-boo  that  bedevils  every 
department  at  MSP  —  money. 
Winkler  thinks  that  the  Lab 
more  than  pays  its  own  way. 

"A  lab  tech  owning  his  own 
business  on  the  street  doing 
piece  work  would  probably 
earn  $8,000  a  month,  and  if 
he  was  on  salary  would  make 
at  least  $20,000.  I  get 
$1.10  a  day,  13  days  good 
time  and  coffee.  If  the  lab 
wasn't  here  it  would  cost  the 
state  a  conservative  $13,000 
per  month  for  the  work  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  an  outside 
lab.  In  April  the  Lab 
handled  91  visits  with  45 
cases  completed,"  Winkler 
stated. 

Just  what  does  Winkler  do 


in  his  hid-dee-hole?  For 
openers,  all  upper  and  lower 
dentures;  all  partial  plates; 
all  reline  work  and  repair. 
The  routine  consists  of  doing 
impressions,  wax-up,  design- 
ing of  a  model,  cooking, 
aycrylic  process,  pumicing, 
trimming,  fitting  &  buffing. 
All  under  the  direction  of 
the  dentist.  At  times  the 
technician  makes  recommenda- 
tions and  the  dentist  is 
freed  for  more  time  with  his 
patients. 

"We  need  such  things  as  a 
new  drill,  drill  bits,  face 
bowl,  and  up-to-date  articul- 
ator and  technical  manuals," 
said  Winkler.  "The  adminis- 
tration has  been  very  cooper- 
ative and  gives  us  as  much 
money  as  the  traffic  allows, 
but  there  is  never  enough. 
For  March,  April  and  May  we 
have  been  borrowing  on  the 
dental  budget,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  Snyder;  the 
dentist  and  dental  lab  are 
separate  entities  budget- 
wise,  but  work  together."  He 
added  that  the  dentist's 
generosity  also  extends  to 
doing  some  cosmetic  dental 
work  for  the  inmates  which  he 
is  under  no  state  obligation 
to  do. 

Winkler  stated  that  the 
lab  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
work  load  but  there  is  always 
a  waiting  list  of  50  custom- 
ers. "The  volume  of  work 
would  take  care  of  the  aver- 
age small  town;  more  so 
because  the  average  inmate 
enters  prison  with  his  teeth 
in  poor  condition.  We  are 
extremely  under  budgeted  but 
by  lots  of  free-hand  jury 
rigging  and  improvising  we 
have  tripled  the  output  of 
two  and  one-half  years  ago. 
We  have  more  administration 
understanding  and  more  cred- 
itability  with  the  popula- 
tion." 


THE     WIZARD     &     ENCHANTRESS 

By  Carolyn  J.   Phelps 

The  night   was  warm, 

The  dream  was  deep. 

You  came  to  me 

While  in  slumber  I  lay, 

Within  ray  dream, 

There  beckoned  'to  ue 

The  prettiest  man 

I  would  ever  see. 

With  eyes  of  cold  steel  blue 

The  Wizard  wanned  me 

Through  and  through. 

The  Wizard  spoke... 

His  voice  was  strong. 

It  sang  to  roe 

It  called  to  me 

"Enchantress,  by  my  side 

You,  shall  ever  be." 

He  spread  his  arms 

The  mist  did  part 

I  flew  to  him 

With  beating  heart. 

Ey  his  side  I  took  my  stand! 

The  Wizard  smiled, 
His  lip  did  curl. 
The  lightning  in  his  eyes 
Did  flash. 

'You're  home  my  Friend, 
Where  you  should  be." 
The  Enchantress  sighed 
And  turning  to  him  replied 
"Please,  take  my  hand 
While  by  your  side 
I'll  ever  stand." 

While,  hand  in  hand 

They  roamed  the  land 

Thier  worlds  together 

They  did  explore. 

She  drew  him  through  her's, 

Then  on,  to  the  edge 

Into  his  he  helped  her  cross 

He  taught  her  how  to  stand. 

Alone,  she  prodly  stood. 

Smiling  she  reached  out 

Returning  her  hand  to  his. 

Together,  they  wandered 

Through  the  hush  of  night 

Sampling  of  the  dreams  delight. 

Clothed  in  their  armour 

Side  by  side  to  fight, 

To  build  their  lives  anew. 

Theii  lives  alone 

Were  ravaged  and  bleak 

Joined,  together  their  life 

Would  blossom  and  bloom 

A  life  they  would  proudly  display. 

With  the  coming  of 

The  hard  cruel  light  of  day 

The  night  so  soon 

Would  pass  away. 

But  the  Wizard  and  Enchantress 

Have  come  to  stay. 

Their  hearts  together  now  entwined 

To  beat  forever  as  one. 

The  world  would  soon 

Them  try  to  part 

It  would  test  the  temper  of  their  heart. 

The  sun  too  socn  did  rise 

Casting  its  light  upon  ray  eyes. 

The  trill  of  a  bird  upon  my  sill 

Did  pull  me  from  my  sleep. 

First  terror  and  fear  did  fill  my  heart 

Then  hope  sprang  anew 

For  I  am  certain 

"Together  we  will 

For  now  and  all  eternity. 

The  dream  is  done 

Our  life  and  work  have  just  begun." 
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By  Wesley  Enochs 

Right  after  the  New  Year, 
in  the  winter  of  '74-75,  a 
friend  and  I  headed  up  the 
highway  for  Alaska. 

We  left  Missoula,  Montana 
in  a  two  hundred  dollar  car  I 
had  purchased  a  couple  of 
days  before.  We  had  about 
six  hundred  dollars  between 
us.  Our  route  took  us  by  way 
of  Kalispell,  through  East 
Glacier  to  Babb  and  on  into 
Canada. 

When  we  left  Missoula,  my 
friend,  who's  name  is  Jack, 
was  not  in  too  good  a  shape. 
This  was  mainly  from  a  pro- 
longed drunk.  This  left  all 
the  driving  to  me. 

By  the  time  we  reached 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Jack  was 
starting  to  shape  up.  Now, 
to  find  our  way  out  of  Edmon- 
ton and  on  to  the  highway  to 
Dawson  Creek.  After  four  or 
five  stops,  we  were  on  the 
right  highway.  I  let  Jack 
take  the  wheel,  and  eight 
quarts  of  oil  later  we  were 
in  Dawson  Creek. 

We  knew  the  car  wasn ' t 
going  to  make  it  too  much 
further.  The  temperature  was 
down  to  about  thirty  below. 
Fort  St.  John  was  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Dawson, 
toward  the  Yukon.  Hoping  we 
could  make  it  that  far  before 
the  car  quit  on  us,  we  headed 
out.  We  arrived  in  Fort  St. 
John  half  frozen,  as  our 
heater  froze  up  about  twenty 
miles  out.  We  found  a  motel 
room  which  set  us  back  about 
forty-bucks,  then  a  meal  and 
some  hot  coffee. 

Next  morning,  about  forty 
below  zero,  our  car  wouldn't 
start.  A  man  in  the  unit 
next  to  us  gave  us  a  jump,  to 
no  avail.  As  he  was  head- 
ing for  Fairbanks,  coming 
from  Michigan,  he  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  us  ride 
with  him. 


I  talked  to  the  Motel 
manager  about  leavng  the  car 
and  title  with  him  in  ex- 
change for  our  nights  lodg- 
ing. He  threw  in  a  half- 
gallon  of  Canadian,  and 
wished  us  good  luck. 

The  farther  north  the 
colder  it  got.  We  headed 
west  from  Fort  Nelson  in  the 
Yukon,  in  sixty  below  wea- 
ther. We  were  now  on  a 
gravel  road  for  the  next 
thousand  miles. 

Jack  and  I  were  doing  most 
of  the  driving.  I  believe  our 
friend  from  Michigan  was  glad 
to  have  us  along. 

The  Yukon  is  mountainous 
country,  all  scrub  timber, 
lakes  and  rivers,  with  lots 
of  wild  life  -  wolves,  moose, 
caribou,  mountain  sheep, 
goats,  and  bobcats.  We  saw 
them  all. 

In  a  new  car  we  were  not 
expecting  any  problems,  but 
crossing  a  bridge  at  the 
western  end  of  Teslin  Lake 
our  battery  froze.  The  owner 
of  the  car  and  I  headed  for 
the  nearest  station,  about 
two  blocks  away.  You  would- 
n't believe  it,  but  in  those 
two  blocks  our  feet  felt 
almost  frozen.  We  were  both 
wearing  sorrel  packs,  with 
wool  socks.  The  temper- 
ature was  now  down  to  sixty- 
seven  below,  that's  without 
the  wind  chill  factor  consid- 
ered.. After  getting  the 
battery  thawed  and  putting 
cardboard  inside  the  grill  to 
hold  back  the  wind  chill,  we 
headed  for  White  Horse. 

Got  into  Beaver  Creek,  on 
the  Yukon  -  Alaska  Border 
about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Being  so  far  north 
there  were  only  a  couple 
hours  of  daylight. 

We  stopped  at  the  Alaska 
Check  Station  while  they  went 
through  our  car.  A  Border 
Guard  came  in  and  showed  us 
some  marijuana  seeds  he  had 
found  on  the  floor  of  the 
car.   The  three  of  us  were 


made  to  strip  for  a  shake- 
down. Come  to  find  out,  the 
fellow  we  were  riding  with 
remembered  letting  his  son 
use  the  car  a  few  days  prior 
to  his  leaving  Michigan. 
Anyway,  we  were  let  off  the 
hook,  and  headed  into  Alaska. 

We  stopped  at  the  first 
cafe  we  came  to  and  had  hot 
coffee  and  a  meal.  The 
waitress  wanted  to  know  where 
we  were  headed.  We  told  her 
Fairbanks.  She  told  us  to 
bring  blankets,  or  whatever 
we  had  and  lay  down  in  the 
Lounge  until  morning.  She 
said  it  was  close  to  seventy 
below  and  no  traffic  until 
morning.  We  stayed  the  night 
and  had  a  hot  breakfast,  then 
headed   out   for  Fairbanks. 

Jack  was  at  the  wheel 
about  twenty  miles  past  Tok 
Junction.  I  noticed  a  little 
red  car  off  the  road.  There 
seemed  to  be  somebody  in  it, 
so  I  asked  Jack  to  stop.  I 
put  on  my  parka  and  gloves 
and  went  over  to  find  two  men 
and  a  girl  inside.  They  were 
about  frozen.  The  gas  tank 
had  been  ruptured,  so  they 
were  unable  to  start  the 
motor.  They  had  no  blankets 
and  not  thin  coats.  I  notic- 
ed the  car  had  Florida  li- 
cense plates.  The  occu- 
pants looked  like  they  were 
wearing  the  same  clothes  they 
left  Florida  in. 

I  carried  the  girl  over  to 
our  car;  her  skin  was  blue 
and  she  was  crying.  I  put 
her  in  the  back  seat  and  gave 
her  my  fur  Parka  to  wrap  up 
in.  The  two  fellows,  who 
turned  out  to  be  her  husband 
and  brother,  climbed  in  the 
back  with  her.  We  then 
headed  up  the  highway  and 
about  five  miles  up  the  road 
we  came  to  a  highway  sub- 
station. They  had  a  good 
fire  going,  and  said  they 
would  tow  their  car  in. 

So,  leaving  them  in  good 
hands  and  our  good  deed  done, 
we  headed  on  to  Fairbanks. 
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BY  WARREN  E.  BURGER,  Chief 
Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

Ten  years  ago  we  had  about 
200,000  inmates  in  penal 
institutions  in  this  country 
in  the  hope  that  we  could 
improve  their  braking  system, 
to  put  better  brakes  in 
control  of  their  conduct. 
Today,  we  have  over  400,000 
inmates  in  prisons.  It  is 
reasonable  to  ask,  is  there 
any  point  in  sending  people 
back  into  the  stream  of 
traffic  with  "breaks"  that 
don't  work? 

The  personal  cost  of 
keeping  prisoners  in  prison 
is  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$17  million  a  day. 

Our  country  is  about  to 
embark  on  a  multibillion- 
dollar  prison  construction 
program.  At  least  $1  billion 
worth  of  construction  is 
already  under  way.  The  ques- 
tion I  raise  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  build  more  "human 
warehouses"  or  should  we 
change  our  thinking  and 
create  institutions  that  are 
training  schools  and  factor- 
ies with  fences  around  them 
where  we  will  first  train  the 
inmates  and  then  have  them 
engage  in  useful  production 
to  prepare  them  for  the 
future  —  and  to  help  pay  for 
their  confinement? 

ONE  THOUGHTFUL  scholar  of 
criminal  justice  described 
the  state  of  affairs  in  much 
harsher  terms  that  I  have 
ever  used.  Four  years  ago  he 
wrote  this: 

"Criminal  justice  in  the 
United  States  is  in  a  state 
of  spreading  decay... the 
direct  costs  of  crime  include 
loss  of  ife  and  limb,  loss  of 
earnings. . .physical  and 
mental  suffering  by  victims 
and  their  families." 

On  several  occasions  I 
have  stated  one  proposition 
to  which  I  have  adhered  for 
the  25  years  that  I  have 
worked  on  this  problem  and  it 


is  this: 

When  society  places  a 
person  behind  walls  and  bars 
it  as  an  obligation  -  a  moral 
obligation  -  to  do  whatever 
can  reasonably  be  done  to 
change  that  person  before  he 
or  she  goes  back  into  the 
stream  of  society. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that 
today  $1  billion  in  new 
prison  facilities  is  actually 
under  construction.  More 
than  30  states  have  author- 
ized construction  programs 
that  over  the  next  10  years 
will  spend  as  much  as  $10 
billion  on  new  prison  facili- 
ties. 

If  these  programs  proceed, 
and  we  must  assume  they  will, 
it  is  imperative  that  there 
be  new  standards  that  will 
include  the  following: 

(A)  Conversion  of  prisons 
into  places  of  education  and 
training,  and  into  factories 
and  shops  for  the  production 
of  goods. 

(B)  Repeal  of  statutes 
that  limit  the  amount  of 
prison  industry  production  or 
the  markets  for  such  goods. 

(C)  Repeal  of  laws  dis- 
criminating against  the  sale 
or  transportation  of  prison- 
made  goods. 

(D)  The  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  organized  labor  must 
cooperate  in  programs  to 
permit  wider  use  of  produc- 
tive facilities  in  prisons. 

Prisoners  who  work  and 
study  45  to  55  hours  a  week 
also  are  less  prone  to  vio- 
lent prison  conduct.  Pri- 
soners given  a  stake  in 
society,  and  in  the  future, 
are  more  likely  to  avoid 
being  part  of  the  "recall" 
process  that  today  sends 
thousands  of  repeat  offenders 
back  to  prisons  each  year. 

WITH  AS  much  as  $10  bil- 
lion of  prison  construction 
looming,  we  are  at  a  cross- 
road, deciding  what  kind  of 
prisons  we  are  to  have.  As 
we  brace  ourselves  for  the 


tax  collector's  reaching  into 
our  pockets  for  these  bil- 
lions, we  have  a  choice:  We 
can  continue  to  have  more 
"human  warehouses"  with 
little  or  no  educational, 
training  or  production  pro- 
grams or  we  can  strike  out  on 
a  new  course  with  construc- 
tive, humanizing  programs 
that  will  in  the  long  run  be 
less  costly.  The  patterns 
are  there  in  our  federal 
prisons  and  in  states  like 
Minnesota  and  Kansas. 

The  choice  is  ours  and  the 
cost  of  doing  something  new 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
continuing  the  old  patterns. 

(Reprint:  Quad  City  Times, 
February  8,  1984) 
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papers. 

Allen  went  on  to  say  that 
Beatty  is  willing  to  try  and 
work  out  library  schedule 
conflicts,  if  he  is  contact- 
ed. According  to  Beatty, 
Warden  Risley  feels  that  2 
hours  per  week  of  general 
library  time  is  adequate. 

Certainly,  some  of  the 
issues  discussed  in  this 
article  will  be  challenged  in 
the  courts.  The  law  is  quite 
clear  when  it  describes 
"adequate"  law  libraries,  and 
from  all  the  information 
gathered  for  this  article, 
the  M.S. P.  Law  Library  does 
not  meet  federal  standards. 

According  to  Beatty,  this 
problem  is  further  complicat- 
ed by  turmoil  in  Helena  over 
who  should  fund  the  prison 
library.  The  law  requires 
that  the  State  Library  be 
responsible  for  funding,  but 
the  State  Library  would  like 
to  shift  that  responsibility 
to  the  Department  of  Institu- 
tions. We  asked  Beatty  if 
this  would  be  a  favorable 
change.  "Definitely  not"  was 
the  reply. 

$  if.    sjc  $  ♦ 
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The  Furniture  Shop 


By  Roger  Caryl 

The  Industries  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Shop,  located  in  the  Montana  State  Prison 
Industrial  Complex,  has  been  underway  for  some 
time  now.  The  effort  put  forth  by  those 
employed  there  is  constantly  being  improved 
and  upgraded  as  new  skills  and  wood  working 
techniques  are  learned.  Working  conditions 
between  prisoners  and  supervisors  are  relaxed, 
giving  an  atmosphere  which  promotes  positive 
relations. 

Presently  the  Furniture  Shop  is  arranged  to 
handle  twelve  different  products,  with  all 
items  being  made  from  start  to  finish.  Future 
hopes,  after  new  contracts  are  confirmed,  are 
to  arrange  the  working  area  into  a  production 
line  or  assembly  line  type  operation.  This 
would  greatly  improve  the  amount  of  finished 
products  being  completed  and  inable  the  Shop 
to  handle  larger  orders. 


frit 
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by  the  quality  of  output  now  lined  up  awaiting 
shipping,  everything  is  indeed  coming  long 
well.  Joe  Godla,  Furniture  Shop  manager,  got 
his  start  in  Arizona  making  Guitars.  Later, 
attending  a  furniture  making  and  design  school 
in  New  England,  this  new  skill  lead  Godla  into 
furniture  manufacturing.  With  five  years  of 
experience  in  a  cabinet  shop,  he  later  owned 
his  own  shop  making  custom  furniture  in  Bill- 
ings before  obtaining  a  position  at  the  Mon- 
tana State  Prison  Industries.  He  likes  the 
men  he  works  with  and  is  eager  to  teach  them 
what  he  knows. 

A  friendly  atmosphere  exists  in  the  Shop, 
with  supervisor  and  prisoners  sharing  skills 
and  knowledge  to  improve  the  finished  pro- 
ducts. High  opinions  exist  between  the  per- 
sonnel, along  with  mutual  respect  providing 
for  harmony  and  agreement  for  all  the  work- 
ers. The  skills  learned  allow  the  individuals 
to  improve  themselves  and  provides  potential 
markatable  trade  once  released  from  prison. 


GRANT  ESTY 


JOE  GODLA 


A  large  portion  of  the  projects  now  being 
worked  on  are  for  charity  organizations  and 
hospital  auxiliaries.  Whenever  possible, 
outside  bids  will  be  made  for  other  agencies. 

In  the  near  future  a  contract  now  under 
negotation  with  NDRC  will  have  a  positive 
outcome.  From  the  Office  of  Public  instruction 
a  new  grant  may  be  obtained  to  upgrade  equip- 
ment which  will  move  the  Shop  toward  custom 
jobs. 

The  prisoners  demonstrate  a  lot  of  pride 
and  work  hard  to  produce  a  finished  product  of 
worth.  Top  quality  work  by  each  individual  on 
ever  job  creates  a  special  pride  that  is  hard 
to  find  within  a  prison  environment.  Judging 


' 
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Profile  -  Kenny  Comes  Lost 


By  William  Leininger 

If  you  happened  to  visit  the  Inland  Empire 
Show  during  the  summer  of  1975  and  took  a  ride 
on  the  Tilt-A-Whirl,  chances  are  that  the 
operator  was  Kenneth  Ray  Comes  Last,  for  Kenny 
was  a  ride  foreman  with  that  carnival  group 
during  that  season  as  they  toured  Nevada, 
Montana  and  Idaho. 

The  Kenny  we  know  is  quiet,  introspective, 
a  live-and-let-live  kind  of  guy,  except  when 
he  steps  into  he  boxing  ring.  Then  it's 
'Katie,  bar  the  door'  and  the  squared  circle 
could  be  certified  as  a  one-man  disaster  area. 
We  could  ask  just  how  this  nice,  soft-spoken 
fellow  that  we  know,  talk  with  and  eat  with 
during  most  of  the  24-hour  day,  becomes  in  the 
course  of  just  a  few  minutes,  a  one-man  de- 
struction team  as  a  boxer.  The  answer  probab- 
ly is  that,  like  any  true  professional  ath- 
lete, he  doesn't  take  his  job  home  with  him. 

A  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  would  be 
quick  to  drag  up  such  lables  as  'schizoph- 
renia1, 'fragmentation  of  personality'  or 
'Jekyl  and  Hyde  complex'.  A  sports-writer 
would  reply,  "Bullshit!"  The  true  athlete  who 
has  spent  months  and  years  in  training  and 
perfecting  his  craft  is  the  true  chameleon;  he 
can  spend  two  or  three  hours  throwing  leather 
or  passing  a  football  until  the  sweat  drips 
buckets  from  his  body;  then  take  a  shower,  put 
on  his  street  duds,  and  the  average  man-on- 
the-street  wouldn't  know  him  from  the  local 
accountant  or  TV  repairman. 

Kenny  has  become  the  true  professional, 
although  technically  still  an  amateur,  and  it 
hasn't  been  an  easy  row  to  hoe.  Born  30  years 
ago  on  the  Assiniboine  Sioux  Reservation  at 
Fort  Peck,  Montana,  Kenny  says  he  has  been  in 
institutions  most  of  his  young  life  and  most 
all  of  his  trouble  has  been  with  alcohol;  in 
fact,  he  started  fighting  the  booze  when  only 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  He  bacame 
interested  in  boxing  while  at  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  in  Utah,  learned  the  fundemen- 
tals,  trained  hard,  was  ready  for  his  first 
bout  when  a  young  fighter  was  killed  in  he 
ring  and  the  program  was  canceled.  Kenny 
turned  18,  ran  away  and  was  sent  to  the  Feder- 
al Youth  Center  where  he  promptly  joined  the 
boxing  club.  Once  again  the  program  was  can- 
celed but  he  continued  to  stay  in  shape  and 
trained  on  his  own. 

He  had  three  fights  with  the  Wolf  Point 
Boxing  Club.  Got  married  in  1974  and  has 
three  childern,  ages  4,  6  and  7.  (He  is  now 
divorced.)  In  1975  he  joined  the  Inland  Empire 
Group  but  has  also  worked  as  a  welder,  brick 
layer  and  cement  finisher.   Kenny  was  sent  to 


MSP  in  1976  and  had  four  fights  while  in  the 
"old  joint."  Paroled  in  1977,  he  started 
battling  the  booze  and  was  back  serving  time 
in  1979.  He  fought  Steve  Gray,  but  states  hei 
wasn't  in  shape,  and  lost.  Although  he  has 
had  37  fights  at  MSP  and  never  been  defeated, 
in  the  132  lb.  weight  class,  sometimes  he  hasi 
had  to  go  out  of  his  weight  class  to  get  a] 
bout.  Kenny  has  one  gripe:  "I  feel  that  some! 
judges  hold  it  against  me  that  I  am  a  convict 
and  an  Indian." 

At  age  30  Kenny  doesn't  feel  he  has  yet 
reached  his  peak  as  a  boxer,  in  fact,  once 
outside  he  intends  to  enter  the  Golden  Gloves 
then  turn  professional.  He  also  wants  to 
return  to  Fort  Peck  as  a  counselor  for  he! 
rightly  feels  that  he  would  be  sympathetic 
with  and  understanding  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  young  native  Americans.  No  doubt 
he  will  continue  with  his  painting  in  oils,  ai 
hobby  of  many  years  which  has  earned  him  ai 
good  reputation  in  that  field. 

The  young  gladiator  admits  that  his  behav-l 
ior  pattern  has  taken  a  change  and  he  is  quick) 
to  give  thanks  to  certain  fellow  inmates  whq 
have  helped  him,  not  only  in  boxing  but  ini 
everyday  living;  names  like:  Leonard  Doney,| 
Gus  Gardner,  Randy  Pretty  Weasel,  Cliff  and 
Gary  LaMere,  Paul  Bad  Horse,  Mike  Booke,  Robin 
Smith,  Joey  LaPire,  and  Randy  Chandler.  Says 
Kenny,  "I  live  for  today;  I  try  and  be  loyal 
and  faithful  to  myself  first  and  the  rest 
falls  into  place." 


L 
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WELL   BZHAVED   INMATES 

GAIN   FROM  CONJUGAL  VISITS 


BY  ANN  LANDERS 


*" 


Kenny  is  a  leader  of  the  Unit  A  group  of 
\ddictive  Disease  Study  Program  and  according 
:o  Mary  Helen  MacAskill,  Chemical  Depend- 
ency Director,  "...he's  very  dependable  and 
dedicated  to  the  program."  Kenny  has  been  an 
ictive  member  of  North  American  Indian  League 
since  1979,  and  has  held  the  positions  of 
Secretary,  Culture  Coordinator  and  Editor  for 
|:he  Hunter  (N.A.I.L.  news  paper).  Kenny  also 
Inakes  his  own  Indian  ceremonial  outfits — 
|:omplete  from  head  to  toe  (see  enclosed  photo- 
graph) and  would  like  to  teach  he  younger  kids 
low  to  make  these  outfits  and  what  they  mean 
ito  the  Indian  culture  and  dancing. 


Dear  Ann  Landers: 

My  neighbor  married  a  man  who  was  very 
likable,  held  a  good  job  and  always  seemed  to 
be  helping  people. 

A  few  months  ago  this  man  got  into  trouble 
with  the  law.  He  was  caught  selling  radios, 
TVs  and  automobile  tires  at  a  low  price.  He 
claimed  he  didn't  know  they  were  stolen.  The 
judge  sentenced  him  to  18  months  in  prison. 

Last  week  ray  neightbor  told  me  that  she  and 
the  childern  were  going  to  visit  "Daddy"  and 
the  state  had  accomodations  for  her  and  the 
kids  so  they  could  "be  a  family  for  the  week- 
end." I  asked  what  she  meant  by  that.  She 
said,  "My  husband  and  I  will  be  able  to  sleep 
together."  It  seems  that  the  government  is 
really  going  out  of  its  way  to  make  prison 
life  attractive. 

Do  you  approve  of  coddling  prisoners  in 
this  manner?  Please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion on  this  unusual  practice.  — 

M.D.D.  In  Tupelo,  Miss. 

DEAR  M.C.D.: 

What  you  have  referred  to  is  called  "conju- 
gal visiting."  To  get  the  facts  I  called  Diana 
Gillespie  at  the  American  Correctional  Assoc- 
iation. She  suggested  I  get  in  tough  with 
Contact  Inc.,  an  information  clearinghouse  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.  They  were  extremely  helpful. 

Unfortunately,  only  seven  states  have 
adopted  this  program.  They  are  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  California,  New  York,  Minne- 
sota, Connecticut,  and  Washington.  Each  state 
has  different  guidelines. 

In  Mississippi  trusted  inmates  who  can  show 
proof  of  marriage  may  participate  in  special 
weekends  so  the  family  can  visit  for  three 
days  two  nights.   Friday  to  Sunday. 

South  Carolina  permits  six  hours  of  visit- 
ing. California  two  days,  New  Your  30  hours, 
Connecticut  24  hours,  Washington  24-48  hours. 
Minnesota  allows  inmates  to  choose  between 
spaced  weekends  or  a  night  during  the  week. 

In  California  and  Washington  conjugal 
visits  are  permitted  once  a  month.  In  Connec- 
ticut it's  every  10  days.  In  New  York  it 
depends  on  the  availablity  of  facilities.  In 
Mississippi  it's  every  other  weekend,  for 
South  Carolina  every  weekend.  The  Families 
are  housed  in  mobile  homes  or  special  "apart- 
ments" on  the  premises.  They  enjoy  complete 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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from  the  Canteen.  It's 
impossible  for  me  to  come  up 
with  $390  every  quarter; 
hell,  it  would  take  me  13 
months  to  save  up  the  $390 
required,  and  that's  if  I  did 
without  soap,  toothpaste  and 
all  the  other  personal  items 
we  are  required  to  buy  if  you 
earn  money  from  your  institu- 
tional job." 

Mike  went  on  to  say  that 
he  really  feels  that  an  full 
education  is  probably  the 
single  most  important  rehab- 
ilitave  tool  the  state  can 
offer  a  prisoner.  "Todays 
society  is  is  no  longer  based 
on  industry;  70%  of  the 
working  force  is  now  employed 
in  information  processing 
fields.  Knowing  just  the 
'high  school  basics'  no 
longer  fulfulls  the  funde- 
mental  requirement  for  em- 
ployment. Most  employers 
want   something  more;  they 


want  at  least  2  to  4  years  of 
college.  This  way  they  know 
that  at  the  individual  has 
the  ability  to  be  trained  in 
some  field;  that  he's  had 
enough  education  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  being 
taught."  This  sentiment  is 
repeted  by  many  others  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the 
college  program  if  they  could 
afford  to  go,  or  if  funding 
was  available.) 


ANN  LANDERS  - 
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privacy. 

While  some  may  complain 
that  these  privileges  coddle 
the  prisoner,  I  would  argue 
it  is  an  excellent  incentive 
for  hand-picked,  well-behaved 
inmates. 

For  too  long  our  prisons 
have  turned  out  vengeful, 
bitter,  hostile  inmates  who 
were  not  rehabilitated  but 
became  only  more  angry  and 
more  dangerous. 

Conjugal  visits  cut  down 
on  rapes  and  violence  and 
reduce  immensely  the  dehuman- 
ization  that  so  often  takes 
place  behind  bars.  Not  only 
do  the  prisoners  gain  from 
conjugal  visits,  but  society 
benefits  as  well.  It  would 
be  wonderful  if  the  "BACKWARD 
43"  joined  in  the  progressive 
seven. 
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